he stusteal 


CeLorld 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘‘ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”—Goethe, 
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SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER \ 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & 
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(244, Regent Sthect, London, W. 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
HE LAST MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Jaumes’s 


HALL, WEDNESDAY next, Feb, 25, at Three o'clock. Artists: Mdme Valleria 
and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Eleanor Rees; Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley, Mr Barrington Foote, and Mr Maybrick. Violin— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda. Mr Venables’ Choir. Conductor—Mr Stpney NAYLOR. 
Stalls, 7s.6d.; Tickets, 4s., 3s., 2s., and 1s., of Austin, St James’s Hall; and 
Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


pyAdaue VALLERIA, 
i ISS MARY DAVIES and Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Adan ANTOINETTE STERLING, 





ME EpWarp LLoyp, 
ME SANTLEY, 
|e MAYBRIcK, 


} ADAME NORMAN-NERUDA, at the MORNING 
BALLAD CONCERT, WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE LAST EVENING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s 

HALL, on WEDNESDAY, March 4, at Eight o’clock. Artists: Mdme Valleria 
and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Eleanor Rees; Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr ye Mr Barrington Foote, and Mr Maybrick. Violin— 





Mdme Norman-Neéruda. r Venables’ Choir. Conductor—Mr Stpnrey NAYLor. 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Tickets, 4s., 3s., 2s., and 1s., of Austin, St James’s Hall; and 
Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 





Price 2s, nett. 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S NEW SONG IN D 


LOVE'S LEGACY. 
THE Worps By MALCOLM CHARLES SALAMAN. 


“One of the most beautiful and artistic songs written by a ‘musician with 
whom beauty and art go hand in hand. The words, by his son, are of the first 
order of song-poetry.”—Morning Post. 

“An appropriate and melodious setting by Mr Charles Salaman, the veteran 
composer, of a poem, ‘ Love’s Legacy,’ by his son.”—Zimes. 

This is a highly-coloured dramatic song of rare beauty.”—Orchestra and 
Musical Review, 
Ten equal in every respect to his ‘I arise from dreams of thee.’”— Sunday 
umes, 


London; STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New_Bond Street, W. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
TERBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcutnes & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
7 oe with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Z 4 TOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
H apes many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
_ eand Public generally. The ee purchased include, amongst others, 
pl "mony ef tases atone , ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
of Signor ; yhi 
aoe nf ane lag EI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND (STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Ty 
W ANTED.— ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for a 
wu Wesleyan Church in the South Suburbs of London. None need apply 
on cannot provide high Testimonials as to character, efficiency on the Organ, 
Preferred, Amphn nce = Bom in bey management of a Oloir. A Wesleyen 
! : oly, sending Testim i 
2, Upper Lawn! tine Miles. we onials and stating Salary required, to ALPHA, 


AND B. 











r 
FIRST TH. OW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each, 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FrEDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doe., and of Sir G@. A. MaCFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A Strupy oF MusicaL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘' Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PaTERNOSTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


\ ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RIpLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers xcw out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir Jonn SrevENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisaop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 





ilt, 4s. net. 
LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from Ss. to 3s., at half-price, 1s. 6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s. 6d. 
RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 
NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 
AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 
EILEEN ALANNAH (in A fiat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, be 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harroy, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 
IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” f 
LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RIDLEY HaverG@at, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. ' 
SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haver@at); F. Abt, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 
A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances RIipLEY HAVERGAL. 
DREAM SINGING = 
ONE BY ONE i 
THE PILGRIM'S SONG 2 
RESTING ” ” 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE *» ps 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
i... ce ee 
2. ONLY FOR THEE aa a ae 
3. BREAST THE WAVE ...  .. os eee 
4. GOLDEN HARPS 
5 
6 


ooo 


PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS .. <. .. 
WORTHY THE LAMB... «se owe 

HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 

ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(lor Families and Gentlemen), 
PARADE, MARGATE. 
LonG-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
A and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c., LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BOUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprieror. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT wee me SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FounDER AnD DrrEcroR—HERR SCHUBERTH, 
HE 19rmH SEASON, 1885.—The FIRST CONCERT (the 
78th since the formation of the Society), will take place on TUESDAY, 
March 10, Fkanz ScuuBert's Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming 
first part of Programme. Prospectuses for the present Season now ready. 


Full Particulars of 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


NYHE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
in VOcAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held in London, at the 
Socrery’s Houusk, in the week commencing 8th JUN. 
Full Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
Societv’s House— H, TRUEMAN WOOD, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. Secretary. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
i Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
— aaa weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

ak, W. 


re] > v s ° ‘ \¢ 
\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will give a Short PIANO- 

FORTE RECITAL at Wi1.s’s Rooms, on TuesDAY Evening, March 3rd, 
for the “ London Literary and Artistic Society,” when she will perform Chopin's 
“‘Tarantelle,” Schumann’s ‘ Schiummerlied” (Transcription), Henselt’s Etude, 
“Si Oiseau j'étais,” Liszt’s “ Rhapsocie Hongroise,” in D fiat, ** Impromptu” by 
Schubert, and (by particular desire) her own ‘‘ Grand Galop de Concert.” One 
of Messrs Broadwood’s Iron Concert Grands will be used on this occasion, 

26, Camden Street, Oakley Square, N.W. 

















Just Published by Av@. CRANz ia Hamburg, and C, A. Spina in Vienna, 
PRALUDE FOR GRAND ORCHESTER 
To CARL KOSTING’3 DRAMATIC POEM, 


“SHAKHSPHAR SE,” 


A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
, Composed, and with deepest respect dedicated to 
Her IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCESS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 


VICTORIA, 
y 
CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


Op. 210. 
The Pralude was performed before their Imperial Highnesses the 
and the Crown Princess at their Palace in Berlin, on Feb. og feta wis 


Price—Full Score, net, 6s. ; Orchestral Parts, net, 9s.; Piano So'o, net, 3s. 


To be had of 
Messrs SCHOTT & O0., 159, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 





Published This Day. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED VOCALIST. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison '& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Le Jeunr’s “ LIEBES- 


eng 4 ee (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at his Engage- 
LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by Ignace GrBsonE try b i $ 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Roget Beeseer' ve a eee 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


Y 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FganK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGK, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, aud upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valieria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Bize, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“‘Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Clergyme:, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&e. fold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 

MUSIC ST'RINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUMK, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Im proved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines nade on 
_ the best principle with all modernimprovements, 


FOR 











‘NEW FOUR-PART SONG. x 
IRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
MARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 


In Score. “THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


“What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swel.s, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 
Price 1s. net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad /ih., 6d. net). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—Bells can be hired of the Publishers, 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G@. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF ..........._—«. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET. 
(Continued from page 99. ) 


The next lessee was Mr George Wild, who, ignoring every one 
of the Vestris traditions—which, to judge from his introductory 
announcements, he at any rate aspired to rival—struck out an 
entirely new line for himself, and opened the Olympic at Easter, 
1841, for the performance of dramas of domestic and strong 
interest. During Mr Wild’s occupation, which extended over the 
next three years, the theatre quite lost its character as a place of 
fashionable resort, but maintained, all the same, a certain 
popularity with the general public, by means of a series of really 
good melodramas by Mark Lemon, Leman Bede, Fitzball, and 
E. L. Blanchard. Miss Fortescue* was at first the most prominent 
member of Mr Wild’s company. This was a very clever young 
actress, who charmed alike in parts of lively or pathetic interest, 
and who subsequently rose to distinction at the Lyceum and 
Haymarket Theatres. Miss Fortescue at this time greatly 
contributed to the success of Mark Lemon’s Lost and Won,a drama 
of more than average merit, produced soon after the opening. In 
July, J. W. Hammond, Rayner, and T. P. Cooke were acting 
together in Buckstone’s melodrama, Luke the Labourer. Mr 
FitzJames, and the favourite ballad singer, Mrs Waylett, joined 
the company for the winter season, and in November, Leman 
Rede’s dramatic version of Stateen-String Jack, or Rann the 
Riever, founded on the author’s own romance of The Royal Rake, 
achieved a distinct success, of its kind. Mr Leman Rede played 
one of the principal parts in this drama, the others being sustained 
by FitzJames, Halford, George Wild, and Miss Lebatt—another 
very popular actress, ‘The introduction of a real horse and gig 
formed one of its sensational effects, 

Sivteen-String Jack—which had a run of eighty-one consecutive 
nights— was supplemented on Boxing-night by a pantomime, 
Harlequin Riddle-me-Riddle-me-ree, written by Nelson Lee, and 
produced under the superintendence of its clown—Tom Matthews. 
Rayner commenced a fresh engagement in February, 1842, with a 
melodrama, Mark Freeland, or The Citizen’s Daughter, and on the 
withdrawal of the pantomime, Tom Matthews was retained to 
play “Orson” in Valentine and Orson, and “Scaramouch” in 
Don Juan—with the Grimaldi stage-business. On Easter Monday 
Moncrieff’s Rochester—with Fitz-James in the part originally 
“ created” by Elliston—was revived, followed by a new burlesque 
on the subject of Dick Whittington and his Cat, from the pen of 
Mark Lemon. Miss Lebatt played “ Whittington,” and George 
Wild, the “Cat.” Although sufficiently attractive, these pieces 
were soon replaced by Leman Rede’s drama—also new—entitled 
Jack in the Water, or The Ladder of Life, which ran to the end of 
the season, Mark Lemon dramatised Lord Lytton’s novel, 
Pelham, for the opening of the next winter season, under the title 
of The Adventures of a Gentleman, and a week later, Blanchard 
contributed a very broad farce, with the quaint appellation of 
Jack Noakes and Tom Styles. In November, Leman Rede’s name 
was once more in the bills as author of Life's a Lottery, or Jolly 
Dick, the Lamplighter. The scenery of this play, as well as thatof 
its immediate predecessor, was the work of an artist, then young 
and unknown, who had been brought over from the Victoria 
Theatre, and whose name was— William Beverley. 

Mr Nelson Lee was again the concocter of the pantomime at 
Christmas, the title of which was Harlequin Old Cocker, or Arith- 
metic Hall and the Rule of Three. The pantomimists, Jefferini, 
the veteran Hartland, young Bologna, and Miss Wright, were 
found respectively excellent as clown, pantaloon, harlequin, and 
columbine, whilst the productions of the youthful scene-painter, 
Beverley, elicited marked expressions of admiration both from the 
public and the press, and to make a long story short, the panto- 
mime had altogether a genuine “Nelson Lee” success. Blan- 
chard’s farce of Pork Chops, produced in February, 1843, deserves 
mention as having long retained a vogue at the minor metro- 
politan houses, Mr Wild had a benefit on Friday the 7th of 
pir in this year, on which occasion Mr J. R. Newcombe—from 
‘ and Swansea—made his first appearance as the gardener, 
tobin,” in The Waterman. Mr Newcombe did not continue 
ong in London, but returned to the provinces, and after a few 
ae settled permanently at Plymouth, where for an exceptionally 
ong period—amounting to between thirty and forty years—he 





* Married in 1848 to Alan-Legge, third Lord Gardner. 





has remained the popular and respected lessee of the Theatre 
Royal in that town. 

At Easter another new drama, from the pen of Mr Leman 
Rede, was brought out. The title was Our Village, or, Lost and 
Found. Mrs W. West sustained the part of “Florence Halliday,” 
and Beverley contributed some lovely rural landscapes, A 
burlesque by Blanchard on the “old, old nursery tale,” The Babes 
in the Wood, strengthened the nightly programme, shortly after- 
wards, The season terminated with the month of May. That of 
the ensuing winter was signalized by the production of a new 
drama, “ in three stages,” The Road of Life, or, The Cabman's 
Career. It wa; well supported by George Wild, Rogers, Rayner, 
Miss Lebatt, and others, and had the further advantage of 
Beverley’s talent. The Road of Life was an excellent play of its 
class, and met with a great and deserved success. The author was 
Mr E. L. Blanchard. The Christmas pantomime—illustrated by 
the now acknowledged genius of Beverley—was entitled Harlequin 
Jack the Giant-Killer, The clown, pantaloon, and harlequin 
were the same as last year, but the columbine, Miss Gates, was 
new. Mr Blanchard’s drama, after a run of eighty-three nights, 
was withdrawn at the end of January, 1844, to make room for a 
new piece from the ever-welcome pen of Mr Leman Rede, entitled 
The Profligate, the success of which was unqualified, well acted as 
it was by George Wild, J. Webster, Fenton, and Miss Lebatt. 
Peake’s melodrama, The Climbing Boy, was next revived, and at 
faster the entertainments consisted of a new drama by Stirling 
Coyne, 7/e Signa!, and a burlesque by Blanchard on the familiar 
subject of Cinderella. At Whitsuntide a theatrical curiosity was 
offered to the public, by a revival of the pantomime, Mother Goose, 
or, Harlequin and the Golden Egg—so inseparably linked with 
the great name of Grimaldi, On the present occasion it was thus 
cast : 


Squire Bugle (Clown) .....+:s+-sesesseeees coceeseeceesee ee LOfferini, 
COI CRIED 555 isso casauesesiccaancauavincaseqes Hartland. 
Colts (HAPISGRE)  ..00cccicscccscccsencecnccaccccaccnces Bologna, jr. 
Colinette (Columbine) ..............ccccceeeeeeeeees Miss E. Gates, 


Mother Goose ......-...++000+8 eassacsecencenace OMNI 


Lastly, Mr Beverley painted the scenery. Melodrama being for 
the nonce abandoned, a young American actor, Mr Hudson Kirby, 
and the better-known Mr Denvil, “starred ” consecutively, in the 
legitimate drama, throughout June, and at the end of that month 
Mr Wild decided to relinquish the theatre. 

Mr T. D. Davenport, from America, opened here in the follow- 
ing November, with Miss Davenport, Mr Robert Roxby, and Mr 
Hudson Kirby, in Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet, succeeded by one 
of the many versions of the popular French melodrama, Don 
Cesar de Bazan, which just then pervaded the town. The aims 
of Mr Davenport, if ambitious, were evidently laudable, and his 
daughter showed herself to be a well-trained and meritorious 
actress, but the performances, though not wanting in individual 
merit, were found to be, generally speaking, inadequate. The 
time-worn tragedy of Georye Barnwell was given on Boxing night, 
with Mr Roxby as the hero and Mrs W. West as “ Millwood.” 
The pantomime, Old Bogie, or Harlequin Lazy Dick of Leadenhall, 
was remarkable for the strength of the harlequinade, including as 
it did the names of Flexmore as clown; Hartland, pantaloon ; 
Charles Stilt, sprite; Ellar, harlequin; and Miss Wright as 
columbine. There was also an extraneous character introduced 
in the form of “ Grimaldi (resuscitated),” which was played by his 
old contemporary and great personal friend, Norman. ‘This 
pantomime was decidedly a success. The old play of Zhe Roman 
Father was revived in January, .1845, with Miss Davenport as 
“Horatia,” the off-nights at this time being devoted to Mr 
Rayner and domestic drama, of which The Outcast, by Tom 
Taylor, was the most noticeable specimen. When Miss Davenport 
went into the provinces at the end of the month, English opera 
was attempted, and Rophino Lacy’s pasticcio, The Maid of Judah, 
was put forward, with Miss Alicia Nunn, Herr Fidor, and Mr 
Binge, a tenor with a sweet but feeble organ. Next, a tragedian 
with the classic name of Otway was tried in Hamlet, and Miss 
Davenport returned at the end of February in an English version 
of La Dame de St Tropez. The favourite singer, Mdme Alber- 
tazzi, sang in a concert given as part of a benefit performance, on 
Wednesday the 5th of March, and at Easter a burlesque—by an 
anonymous author—on The Seven Champions of Christendom was 
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brought out, but proved a failure. An American comedian, Mr 
Marble, met with a much better reception later in the same 
evening, in an American play, Zhe Game Cock of the Wilderness, 
re-arranged by Leman Rede. Buckstone and Mrs Fitzwilliam 
played in the farce, Snapping Turtles, for Mr Marble’s benefit on 
Thursday the 10th of April, and the house closed a few nights 
afterwards, 

The name of Miss Kate Iloward was put forward as the 
ostensible lessee for the next winter season, which commenced on 
Monday, the 6th of October, with a new drama, by Blanchard, 
bearing the locally-appropriate title of The Queen of Bohemia, or 
London in 1664, and an extravaganza, The Boyhood of Bacchus, 
written by Leman Rede. Mr James Browne, Mr T, Archer, and 
Mr George Wild—-all well-known names—had been secured, 
together with a new and good scene-painter, Mr Laidlaw, from 
Hdinburgh. The musical department was entrusted to Mr 
Alexander Lee—the composer, and husband of Mrs Waylett. The 
new drama had a less favourable reception than the burlesque, and 
soon made way for the introduction of Mr and Mrs Walter Lacy 
to play in light vaudevilles, such as_A Day after the Wedding, A 
Roland for an Oliver, and others of a similar calibre. There was a 
pantomime at Christmas, Harlequin Fortunatus, written by 
“ Francisco Frost,” with Jefferini as clown. Miss Howard’s 
management, however, proved short-lived, and was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, at the end of February, 1846, after anything 
but a prosperous campaign. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NEW MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 101.) 
OrsBorn & Tuckwoop. 

More than average interest is secured by a few of the songs pub- 
lished by Messrs Orsborn & Tuckwood. The pretty ditty ‘‘Rub-a- 
dub-dub,” telling of a drummer boy wishing good-bye to his lassie, 
and then after many years returning home to wed the faithful 
maiden, is right merrily set to music by Mr Vernon Rey. Words 
equally pertinent, but of a very different kind, in Mr Jaxone’s 
‘* Harp and Crown,” have been musically illustrated on an elaborate 
scale by Mr Berthold Tours. For additional accompaniments to a 
flowing and expressive melody this excellent musician has written 
parts for the violin and violoncello. Mr Michael Watson, acting 
both as poet and musician, has in ‘‘ Queenie” produced a tender 
little theme, which we regret to see disfigured by the author in- 
artistically dragging in a fragment of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March. Connoisseurs may regard Signor Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Beyond the 
gates” with special favour. Whilst acknowledging the presence of 
that vein of melody which has made him renowned, we cannot but 
feel conscious of the labour characterizing some of his later works. 
E. Boggetti and Theo. Bonheur have written pleasant gavottes ; and 
the latter gentleman has in the quadrilles, ‘‘ Rub-a-dub-dub,” em- 
phasized the popular qualities of Mr Rey's song by liberally quoting 
the sprightly subject. 

F. Prrman. 

Music for the violin apparently claims the attention of Mr 
Freder:ck Pitman, who, seeing the prominence which thatinstrument is 
taking in private as well as in public performances, publishes six 
new duets for violin and pianoforte, composed by Angelo Costa 
especially for amateurs. A fantasia for the same instruments on airs 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, by Voitus van Hamme, is evidently for 
more advanced players, while the Violin Albums, consisting of 
popular airs arranged by T. Crampton, appeal again to executants 
who need well-known tunes for daily practice. In issuing a Tonic 
Sol-fa edition of Christmas Carols and Hymns, Mr Pitman supplies 
those amateurs who follow that mode of reading in the universal 
language with a book appropriate and in every way acceptable. A 
neatly bound volume, the first yearly collection of Pitman’s Monthly 
Magazine, contains the letterpress and music previously served. Mr 
Pitman has shown taste and tact in the choice of dance music. The 
tunes utilized by Mr Reuben Roger in the lancers, ‘‘ Round the 
World,” are thoroughly cosmopolitan, being gathered from the 
melodies of the nations of the world. On the other hand, Scotland 
alone has furnished the same musician with themes for the “ High- 
land Fling Quadrilles.” Words affixed to the cantabile in the 
‘‘ Hypatia Waltz” (May Ostlere) are its distinguishing feature. 
Emphatic rhythm marks both the polka ‘On the Thames” 
(Leonard Gautier) and the galop ‘‘ Snowstorm” (Placide Malvé). 
But the most useful in this class of publications is the Dance Album. 
In some respects Mr Pitman’s new songs are selected with judgment, 





Unfortunately, however, he has not observed that five out of six 
songs have refrains in waltz or triple time after each verse. Else 
there is nothing to be said against ‘“‘I know not why” and ‘My 
love has not set sail” (Malvé), or the songs, ‘‘ Wait”? and “ Meet- 
ing,” by Franz Abt. 
RansForD & Son. 

Some light and cheerful pianoforte pieces are now issued by 
Messrs Ransford & Son. The melody, ‘‘Ob ich dich liebe?” and 
the nocturne, ‘‘ Abendglocken,” signed Fr. Burgmiiller, are written 
upon a plan so transparent as to be readily understood and appre- 
ciated . youthful students. In each composition the primary 
theme is relieved by a kindred subject, which in turn gives way to 
the initial passages. The group of thoroughly English pieces, 
“‘ Homewards,” ‘‘Sunny Showers,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and ‘* Wood- 
land Rambles,” are from the facile pen of Mr Seymour Smith. A 
morceau de salon, with the English title ‘‘Silver Streak,” is the 
production of Signor Bisaccia ; and a romance, ‘‘ Abschieds-Gruss,” 
emanates from the pen of J. Low. Cotsford Dick has employed his 
capacities upon the task of varying and arranging well-known 

hrases now utilized in a musical sketch called ‘‘Tyrolienne.” Tom 

0od’s serenade, ‘‘I would not bid thee wake,” set to music by Mr 
Molloy, is amongst the more important vocal pieces published by 
Messrs Ransford. Probably some amateurs might prefer singing the 
patriotic song, ‘‘There is a flag that proudly floats” (Godfrey 
Marks), while others would select the sentimental ditty, ‘Old Time 
Memories,” by Mr Elliot Lath. 

C, SHEARD. 

The catalogue of the Victoria Music Books, published by Mr 
Charles Sheard, has been so enlarged from time to time as to reach 
its 136th number. Embracing, as it does, so many classes of music, 
it forms a library of a certain find for the use of amateurs—either 
vocalists, organists, pianists, violinists, or theorists. There are 
instrumental numbers for beginners, and others for more advanced 
players ; vocal music for the young, as well as ballads for tenors and 
songs for basses ; sacred airs and national ditties, with English and 
foreign tunes. Amongst the numbers recently issued are albums of 
concert songs and pianoforte pieces ; the Gottschalk, Gounod, Franz 
Abt, and the Franz Schubert Albums. There are also books with 
the eighty-four studies by Cramer, and the hundred progressive 
exercises for the pianoforte by Louis Kohler. The annuals for 1885 
consist of dance music, Christy Minstrels’ ballads, and comic songs. 
Amongst educational books of a standard order might be classed 
Hamilton’s Catechism of Harmony and Thorough Bass, and Loder’s 
Instructions for the Violin. An illustrated volume, Little Lays for 
Little Learners, comprises six well-written ditties by Dr Edward 
Rimbault. 

B. WItraMs. 

Dance music occupies a special place in the list of works brought 
out by Mr B. Williams. The composer whose aid has chiefly been 
called upon for the supply of waltz tunes is Mr Carl Olma, a 
musician who has contrived to impart variety into a form necessarily 
cireumscribed and conventional. In three of his waltzes, ‘‘Mizpah,” 
‘* Ever dear,” and ‘‘Chére Amie,” the author has attixed words toa 
cantabile movement to be sung while dancers are engaged in 
saltatory exercises. This arrangement affords relief to instrumenta- 
tion generally limited and monotonous ; but the printed words are a 
little too personal and fervid in character. Apart from this the 
waltzes are excellent. A polka, ‘Téte-a-Téte” (Ambroise Leduc), 
and a schottische, ‘‘The Azalia” (Percy Lester), have likewise 
spirited and characteristic tunes. Mr B. Williams provides songs 
for many tastes and capacities. ‘‘ Love’s Lesson” (Henry P. Mark) 
appeals to those who do not refuse to enter into the sorrows of a 
bereaved lover ; and ‘‘Ever Dear” (H. Trotére) recites calamities 
ending, as in Romeo and Juliet, with the deaths of both the lovers. 
Then for those who indulge in the sentimental style there are songs 
wrought by the united labours of Mr Bingham and Signor Pinsuti. 
Words and music are certainly not below the level usually reached 
by efforts of this class. The love stories and the soft languid 
melodies are closely and happily related. There is, perhaps, more of 
life and brightness about ‘‘ All-hallow E’en,” Signor Pinsutis 
setting of words by Miss Mary Mark-Lemon. Admirers of sea 
songs will be entertained by ‘‘ Our Captain” (William M. Hutchi- 
son), which chronicles heroic deeds of ‘‘the year fifteen,” when 
English tars feared not though the French were “five to one.” A 
kindred ditty, ‘‘Our Army and Navy ” (Michael Watson), is indeed 
a tine representative of the ‘‘ Rule Britannia” style of art. "Tis a 
pity these confident outpourings of patriotism have fallen upon 
doubting days. The descriptive pieces, ‘‘ Anchored” and ‘‘ The 
Beacon,” are also by the prolific composer, Mr Michael Watson. 


Woon & Co. 


Compositions for the violin, with pianoforte accompaniments, of 
an unambitious kind but not without merit, are published by Messrs 
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Wood & Co. The two sketches, ‘‘ Sympathy” and “Elegy,” by J. 
C. Beazley, are well suited to amateurs acquiring mastery over the 
difficult instrument. Mr Theodore Trekell’s ‘Romanza and 
Scherzo,” for pianoforte, show clearly that the sonata form can be 
adopted successfully without entering into complications ; and Carlo 
Volti has found that the ‘‘ gavotte ” lends itself readily to simplicity. 
A serenade, ‘‘ Sleep, my loved one” (Alfred Redhead), and ‘a song, 
“Love's ever at love’s side” (Arthur Dyer), partake of qualities 
usual to their order; while Mr Levey’s ‘‘A Lover’s Response ” 
satisfies everyone that there is a possibility of making a song truly 
effective without the use of the ‘‘refrain,” which, by general 
application at the present time, is fast becoming unendurable.—L. T. 


ee () ne 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The course of these charming entertainments was resumed, after 
an unusually long interval, last Saturday, when the programme 
comprised three well-known masterpieces, some unfamiliar con- 
temporary work, and two novelties by Claudius H. Cauldery and 
Amadeus W. Mozart, ce ager ine? Mr Cauldery’s concert-overture 
is styled Richard I., while Mozart’s ‘‘ Adagio in E,” for violin and 
an accompanying orchestra of the usual strings with two flutes and 
two horns, is supposed to have originally belonged to a Concerto in 
A, which Mozart wrote in 1775 for an Italian violinist called Brunetti.* 
An air from Massenet’s Herodias was sung by a lady from the French 
Opera—Madlle Anna Soubré. It was her first appearance at these 
concerts, and she gained a decided success, being recalled with much 
applause. Until she is heard again, her talent cannot be duly 
appreciated, but a first hearing suffices to distinguish her as an 
artist of no ordinary attainments. Mdlle Soubré’s voice is a clear, 
even, French soprano, not too much affected with tremoéo, but 
perfectly under command, managed with the judgment and 
inspired by the feeling of a trained and gifted artist. Her 
second essay, ‘‘ Air de la ronde des sorges” by C. de Grandval, 
was less interesting than the somewhat Swinburnian strains and 
fervid orchestration of Massenet. Mdme Kssipoff played Chopin’s 
Nocturne in D flat, as only herself knows how, and, therewith, the 
caprice made by Saint-Saéns of a ballet in Al/ceste. But the chief 
feature in the concert was her magnificent performance of the E flat 
concerto, a performance faultless throughout, save, perhaps, in 
certain passages of the allegro, which require to be interpreted with 
absolute simplicity. Inexhaustible resource and power of varied 
expression were shown in the finale, which, from the frequent 
recurrence of the leading theme, would, in commonplace hands, 
become monotonous. In the hands of Mdme Essipoff monotony is 
naturally impossible, even with the adjacent, dispiriting influence of 
an orchestra accompanying lifelessly as it did on this occasion. The 
orchestra subsequently woke up and gave a fine performance of 
Beethoven’s least-heard symphony, the one in D. Mendelssohn’s 
Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage came at the end—strange place 
for a “‘ concert-overture ” until we feel how delightfully fresh, after a 
long concert, is such a whiff of the music inspired by nature. 

OSSAILL OF SURLUSE. 





y ANOTHER Account. 

These delightful musical afternoons were resumed on Saturday 
last, and brought together the usual discriminating audience found 
here—drawn not so much from London as the surrounding suburb. 
“TI live at Norwood,” said one of the oldest patrons of these con- 
certs, ‘because Mr Manns’ band is at Sydenham. If they left the 
Palace I should leave Norwood.” And there are many who can 
echo this resolution. The reception given to the Palace conductor, 
if it means anything at all, confirms this appreciation of an 
orchestral performance that, take it altogether, is not surpassed in 
Europe. o doubt, Mr Manns had some such feeling when he 
selected Beethoven’s Symphony in D—one so well calculated to 
show off his orchestra to the greatest advantage. When we come to 
hear a symphony played as this was played on Saturday, we 
naturally exclaim: ‘‘Is not this the finest of this great master’s 
works?” and the eee remains until we hear the next ; they 
are all so great that, for the time being, we are like children with a 
new toy. Still, we may aver, without creating discussion, that the 
leap from No. 1 to No. 2 is simply stupendous ; and we ask our- 
selves, What must the musicians of the period have thought of such 
& composition? We have every reason to believe that they never 
heard it played as now rendered ; still, as it was conducted by the 
composer himself, movements like the scherzo and the trio, both in 
D, must have startled them. Take any composition that had been 
heard up to this period, and then, listening to the last three move- 
ments of this work, they must have acknowledged that such 


* Performed recently at the Popular Concerts by Mdme Neruda, 








originality was, to say the least of it, bewildering.* As the echo of 
the last bar sounded through the concert-room on Saturday, a burst 
of applause rose from the audience that shows that the appreciaticn 
of good music still exists. Taking the programme seriatim, we 
have first of all an original overture by a gentleman new to the 
Palace, Mr C. H. Cauldery. His work, which is named Richard 
the Third, is a thoroughly intelligible composition, full of 
pageantry, and calculated to recall tie age of chivalry, which 
1t is supposed to illustrate. A short movement by Mozart, 
part of a violin concerto, and arranged for the instruments of the 
orchestra, was also given for the first time. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances Mdme Annette Essipoff’s performance of Beethoven's grand 
E flat Concerto, for pianoforte, might be taken for granted with all 
its merits, knowing the work and recalling the excellence of the 
pianist, but when soloists will introduce their own instruments, and 
those instruments have so little to recommend them, we must prot: st 
against the whole of an orchestra having to alter their pitch to suit 
them. It is true, in the time that is past pianists did carry their 
instruments about with them—Thalberg, for instance, did so—but 
the increase in the number of good pianofortes of late has made this 
no longer necessary, and the Crystal Palace, at least, may be 
supposed to have an instrument worth playing on. This clever lady 
wasalsoheard to great advantage ina Nocturne by Chopin, and particu- 
larly in a Caprice by Gluck, as arranged by Saint-Saéns. A vocalist, 
Mdlle Anna Soubré, announced as coming from the French Opera, 
sang, with considerable brilliancy, an air of Herodias, by Massenet, 
and a song by Grandval. The ever fresh and happy picture, Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage, brought the concert to a peaceful end. 
Next week we are promised Raff's Symphony, “Im Winter,” about 
which so much has been written, but not yet heard at these concerts. 
PHosruoR. 





ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

The resumption of the famous classical Saturday Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace was obviously viewed with feelings of keen interest 
by a large number of prominent amateurs, since, although the pro- 
gramme was by no means of unusual strength, and there was a 
powerful counter attraction elsewhere, in the first appearance for the 
season of Herr Joachim, a very considerable audience assembled to 
welcome Mr Manns back from his Glasgow labours. The scheme of 
the programme was probably arranged with a view to place no 
unusual task upon the orchestra, whose performance, after a pro- 
longed season of pantomime, might well be expected to show some 
slight lack of finish. No discrepancy, however, was visible. The 
selection comprised a new concert overture by Mr Claudius H. 
Cauldery, a pupil of the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, entitled Richard 
I.; an adagio in E, for violin and small orchestra, by Mozart ; Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, No. 5, and the same master’s 
Symphony in D, No. 2; Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage overture, with solos, vocal and instrumental. With regard 
to the new overture, the workmanship is able and the scoring not 
without richness, while a certain degree of melodic flavour is main- 
tained throughout. The work should be heard again, when the 
author might, with advantage to his auditors, explain the reference 
which it bears to its historic hero and his achievements. The sym- 
phony, apart from the defects alluded to above, went splendidly ; it 
was only Beethoven’s second attempt in the highest scale, but what 
a wonderful fertility of thought and glowing imagination it reveals! 
Mozart’s adagio, written, probably, for an Italian violinist named 
Brunetti, in 1776, is a very charming movement in Mozart’s most 
characteristic and tuneful vein. No other déscription could possibly 
be wanted. The performance was announced to be with the solo 
part played by the whole of the first violins ; this would have been 
a mistake, though it is doubtful if one of equal gravity was not com- 
mitted in entrusting to an orchestral player the task which ought to 
have devolved upon a professed soloist. There are very few violinists 
who can combine the two accomplishments of orchestral leader and 
solo performer ; of its possibility we have a notable example in Mr 
Carrodus, but such examples are rare. The feature of the afternoon 
was unquestionably the splendid performance of Mdme Essipoff in 
the ‘‘Emperor” concerto, and solos by Chopin and Saint-Saéns. 
Nothing more mechanically perfect, or more free from artistic blemish 
than the lady’s interpretation of this masterpiece of pianoforte 
writing, has been heard for years. Upon the gifted Russian pianist 
the mantle of Arabella Goddard may indeed be said to have fallen. 
Her success was great, and both after the concerto and her subse- 
quent efforts, Mdme Essipoff was loudly recalled to the platform. 
The vocalist was Mdlle Anna Soubré, of the Paris Opera, who made 
a successful first appearance here, revealing a fine soprano voice of 
full range and a good command of the upper register. This young 


*The first of the four is, nevertheless, the finest in the symphony.—Dr 


Blivge. 
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singer ought speedily to make her mark in England ; but to do this 
she must bring forward less trashy compositions than Massenet’s 
‘* Air of Herodias,” or C. de Grandval’s “Air de la Ronde des 
Songes.” The mere mention of such effusions in connection with 
French art is enough to make Auber turn in his grave.—D. L, R. 


——9—— 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

With loud and prolonged applause the largest and most enthu- 
siastic audience of the season welcomed back on Saturday Joseph 
Joachim to the scene of his numberless triumphs, the English 
musical world, allowing him just as Juliet would have ‘‘ Romeo 
begone, but no further than a wanton’s bird, who lets it hop a little 
from her hand, and with a silk thread plucks it back again.” So, in 
jealous wise, doth Albion, from Music’s Meadow, cull into her 
season, like a spring flower, one whose power of sound is the 
trumpet of to-day’s musical judgment, blowing and shattering into 
atoms all that is not truly genuine and great, while, at the same 
time, destroying the false frame Art’s minions so often exhibit in 
their works. The occasion’s interest began with Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in E minor, the opening theme rising like the mid- 
summer sun. This gave Herr Joachim a fitting opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the public’s affectionate greeting, their ears having scarcely 
drunk in the leading theme ere the composer and his interpreter 
were one. Indeed, as the analysis remarks upon the work state, 
what can be more Mendelssohnian than this opening, and in what- 
soever place on this earth’s lugubrious stage the hearer may be, and 
in mind accordingly, the unmistakable power of this genius lifts him 
above the scenery of sickly surroundings and the postures of its 
numerous puppets. We are as much indebted to these masters, 
whose inspired torches light up this vain world’s phantasy with 
beauty, as to physicians, who can tend the sick during violent 

tilence without parting with their individual intention, and of 

olding our ultimate conqueror with their respective powers for a 
time in the background. Mendelssohn’s quartet last Saturday 
formed no barrier to this thought, in sooth, it was but a return to 
the native land whose shores his tide of inspiration never left dry. It 
would be like looking at one particular star, and after gazing at others 
for a time, turning to the former light and expecting to find it again, 
as to eulogise on every movement of this composition, therefore it is 
speedily endorsed by saying that the work and those who took part 
in its performance were undividable. Apart from their chief, MM. 
L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti were the glowing background of a 
great musicscape. As solo, Herr Joachim chose the Recitative and 
Adagio from the 6th Concerto of Spohr, an old favourite, responding 
for an encore as usual, in response to which he played Bach’s Sara- 
bande, in B minor, to the renewed enchantment of everyone. An 
allegro in B minor, Op. 8 (?), for pianoforte, by Schumann (an early 
work*) was introduced for the first time, the pianist being Mr Max 
Paner, whose rendering of the master’s earlier works was, no doubt, 
not a little overburdened with the knowledge that this was its 
christening, at the Popular Concerts, and that he was enacting 
somewhat the part of sponsor, must prove the performance was 
neither worthy of the performer’s well-known name, nor of what is 
demanded and expected of a pianist to-day, with the good wishes 
for a successful career, Mr Max Pauer should not omit ‘‘to lay hand 
on heart, advise,” about much, that were it not, his talent might be 
the more buoyant in spontaneity and happier in the result. The 
encore epidemic raging, nevertheless, Mr Pauer fell a victim and 
eee the somewhat too hackneyed Novelette in F major (No 1); 
Mozart's trio in E major, for piano, violin, and violoncello, was 
listened to with about the same amount of true interest as inspi- 
ration could have prompted Don Juan’s creator to write the work. 
The players were Max Pauer, Joachim, and Piatti. The vocalist, Mr 
Watkin Mills, whose voice has much in it to win favour, sang “The 
Wanderer” (Schubert), and Handel's “ Droop not, young lover,” 
receiving at the end of both, much applause. Mr Zerbini was the 
accompanist, Dopinas. 








Mr Witrorp Morcan.—This popular artist, who has not been 
heard in public for some little time, has in the interim been under- 
going a course of study with the intention of devoting himself in 
future to the performance of baritone parts in oratorios, operas, 
&c., and from his well-known capabilities as a musician, and his 
artistic qualities combined, we have no doubt he will meet 
with the success he merits, Although Mr Morgan has 
performed all the principal tenor parts in opera, &c., with great 
succes, his voice was always, in the opinion of good judges, 
considered to be a high baritone. ‘ 


—_— 





* Its only excuse.—Dr Blidge. 





MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A benefit concert to Mdme Lucy Chambers, tendered by thirty- 
three lady pupils of position in society, was given in the Town 
Hall on Nov. 29th. For the last fourteen years Mdme Chamters 
has held a first place in this city as a lyric artist and teacher of 
music ; and, personally, there is no one more respected and liked 
in the profession of which she is an ornament. Mdme Chambers 
was born in Sydney (New South Wales), where her father was a 
lawyer. Ler first incentive to adopt the Italian lyric stage as a 
profession came from the late Miss Catherine Hayes, during the 
latter’s visit to Australia. Mdme Chambers’ early studies were 
under Mrs Logan, a pupil of Logier and cousin of Wallace, the 
composer of Maritana. In January, 1862, she went to London, 
where, for a time, she studied under Garcia; after which, she 
proceeded to Italy, and pursued her musical education at Florence 
as a pupil of Vannuchini, and also of Romani—the master who 
taught Grisi, Mario, Pasta, and Ungher. After a year, she made 
her appearance at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence, as Azucena in 
Il Trovatore, the opera running for a month. She afterwards 
was engaged for two seasons at La Scala, Milan, as prima donna 
contralto assoluta, appearing in Trovatore, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
and Faust. While residing at Milan, Mdme Chambers continued 
her studies under Lamperti. She subsequently was the principal 
contralto at a number of operahouses. She visited Lisbon and 
Oporto, where she sang with great success; and made her first 
appearance in (termany at the Victoria Theatre, Berlin. Iler 
European tour ended at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. In 
1870, Mdme Chambers returned to Australia as member of an 
Italian opera company organized by the late Mr W. Saurin 
Lyster ; and since then her career has been one of uninterrupted 
success. Her répertotre includes no less than twenty-four of the 
best-known operas. The benefit concert given to Mdme Chambers 
was under distinguished patronage, and in the presence of J.ady 
Loch, wife of His Excellency the Governor, who was attended by 
Viscount Castlerosse, A.D.C., and accompanied by a brilliant party. 
Mr S. Lamble sang “Our Guards” (Watson) and “ The King’s 
Minstrel ” (Pinsuti) ; Miss Minnie Smith rendered “ Bel Raggio,” 
from Rossini’s Semiramide, and “The Power of Love,” from 
Balfe’s Satanelia. The same young lady also sang the duo, 
“Serbami ognor” (Rossini), with Mdme Kate Hermann. A 
very young lady, Miss Gertie Frazer, a diplomée of the Musical 
Association of Victoria and a pupil of Miss Wilkinson, a local 
musician of note, played two pieces, “ Berceuse” (Chopin) and 
“Grand Octave Fantasia” (Krebs), the latter work being per- 
formed for the first time in Melbourne. Blumenthal’s “I awake 
and dream,” and Meyerbeer’s “ Nobil Signor” were sung by Mrs 
D. Douglas Chambers. Mr Armes Beaumont contributed Ran- 
degger’s “ Sunshine and Shade,” Blumenthal’s “ Evening Song ” 
and Adams’s “ Blue Alsatian Mountains.” “Casta Diva,” from 
Norma, and “Sunshine and Rain,” by Blumenthal, were sung by 
Miss Amy Stevenson, who also took part in the duet, “ These 
sweet tears” (Pacini), with Mrs D. Douglas Chambers. ‘The 
Metropolitan Liedertafel sang four part-songs, viz., Beethoven’s 
“ Hymn to the Night,” Astholz’s “Hunter's Joy,’ Abt’s “ A May 
Night” (with tenor solo by Mr Kendall), and Mohr's “ Noble 
Rhine.” Mdme Kate Hermann, the possessor of a magnificent 
contralto voice, rendered “ Heaven and Earth,” by Pinsuti, and 
Rossini’s “Non pit mesta,” and Mr T. H. Guenett played a 
pianoforte solo of his own composition, entitled, “'The Loreley.’ 
The various items in the programme were given, without 
exception, in pure artistic style. Mdme Chambers was presented 
by her past and present pupils with an address and a casket of 
sovereigns, The presentation was made on behalf of the sub- 
scribers by Mr Colin M. Longmuir. The bénéficiaire was also the 
recipient of numerous floral tributes, amongst which was a beauti- 
ful basket of flowers sent from Sydney by a distinguished pupil, 
Mdme Vogrich, née Alice Rees. The audience was one of the 
largest and most fashionable that ever assembled in the Melbourne 
Town Hall. J. L. T. F. 

Melbourne, Dec. 5th, 1884. 








Roya Insrrrution.—Mr Carl Armbruster will begin a course of 
five lectures on “‘ The Life, Theory, and Works of Richard Wagner 
on Saturday, Feb. 28, with vocal and instrumental illustrations. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following compositions were included in the programme of 
music given at the fortnightly meeting of professors and 
students on Saturday, February 14th:— 

Postlude in D, organ (Henry Smart)—Mr H. C. Tonking, pupil of 
Dr Steggall ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Love and Friendship ” (Charles George 
Godfrey, student)—accompanist, Mr Charles G. Godfrey—Miss 
Madge Christo, pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr F. Walker ; Gigue 
in G, pianoforte (J. S. Bach)—Miss Haroldine Nott, pupil of Mr 
Harold Thomas ; Slumber Song (Brahms)—accompanist, Mr Ernest 
Kiver—Miss Mary Clarke, pupil of Mr W. Shakespeare ; Serenata 
(G. Braga)—violoncello obbligato, Mr J. E. Hambleton—accompanist, 
Mr C. S. Macpherson—Miss Lilian Greville, pupil of Mr Fiori; 
Allegro, from Sonata in E flat (MS.), pianoforte (Amy Shirley, stu- 
dent)—Miss Dora Bright (Potter Exbibitioner), pupil of Dr Steggall 
and Mr Walter Macfarren; Sacred Song, ‘‘ Light in darkness” 


(Frederick Cowen)—accompanist, Mr H. C. Tonking—Miss Lily. 


Rowe (Parepa-Rosa Scholar), pupil of Mr Randegger ; Quartet in 
minor, Op. 3, pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello (Mendelssohn) 
—pianoforte, Mr Howgrave, violin, Mr J. E. German, viola, Mr 
Richardson, violoncello, Mr J. E. Hambleton, pupils of Mr Walter 
Bache, Mr Burnett and Mr Piatti; Recitation, “‘The soliloquy of 
Cardinal Wolsey ” (Henry VIII., Act iii., Scene 2) (Shakspere)— 
Miss Hora, pupil of Mr Walter Lacy ; Valse Caprice in C sharp 
minor (MS.), pianoforte (P. Legrew Harrison, student)—Mr P. 
Legrew Harrison, pupil of Mr Prout and Mr Walter Macfarren ; 
Cantata, ‘‘Busslied” (Beethoven)—accompanist, Mr Septimus 
Webbe (Sterndale Bennett Scholar)—Miss E. Clark, pupil of Mr 
W. H. Cummings ; Studies, Nos. 1 and 6, pianoforte (Chopin)—Miss 
Emilie Meyer, pupil of Sir Julius Benedict ; Songs (MS.), ‘‘ Elegy ” 
and ‘‘The Month of May” (F. Kilvington Hattersley, student)-- 
accompanist, Mr F. Kilvington Hattersley—Mrs Wilson-Osman, 
pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr Fiori ; Romance in F, violin (Beet- 
hoven)—accompanist, Miss Emilie Meyer—Master Walenn, pupil of 
Mr Sainton; Song, ‘‘Sunshine and Rain” (Blumenthal)—accom- 
panist, Mr A. EK. Godfrey—Miss Marian Ellis, pupil of Mr F. 
Walker ; Allegro Brillante and In modo d’una Marcia, from Quintet 
in E flat, pianoforte, two violins, viola and violoncello (Schumann) 
—pianoforte, Mr Septimus Webbe (Sterndale Bennett Scholar), Ist 
violin, Mr H. C. Tonking, 2nd violin, Miss Winifred Robinson, 
viola, Miss Cecilia Gates, violoncello, Mr J. E. Hambleton, pupils of 
Mr Westlake, Mr Sainton and Mr Piatti. 


——9——— 


REVIEWS. 

The Alexandrine Gavotte. To Messrs Chappell & Co., the 
publishers of this really clever work, we are indebted for an oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with Miss Marie Antoinette Kingston 
in the character of composer for the pianoforte. That the daughter 
of so accomplished a pianist and musician as Mr Beatty Kingston 
would be able, had she so willed, to write pleasant themes was a 
matter fairly within the bounds of probability, but in placing before 
us a work so complete as the “‘ Alexandrine Gavotte” the novitiate 
in the art of composition takes us by surprise. Even the spirited 
measure of the opening subject, or the tuneful grace of the cantando, 
does not come upon us so unexpectedly as the harmonies that 
support and enrich the melodies. While the latter show innate taste, 
the former testify to sound musicianship—qualities that are not too 
often found in conjunction. 

Marie-Roze Waltz. In presence of the overwhelming mass of 
waltzes which load the shelves of publishers it requires no little 
courage in a writer of dance music to set up a claim to special notice. 
Yet Mr Edward Jakobowski, in offering to the public the waltz 
dedicated to Mdme Marie Roze, is likely, for all that, to make good 
his pretensions to distinction. If subjects of piquancy and variety, 
with firm rhythmical beat, are the desiderata in this = fon of music, 
then the ‘‘Marie-Roze Waltz” will, by ‘meeting every want, 
assuredly gain wide patronage. The publishers, Messrs Duncan 
Davison & Co., have enhanced the value of the waltz by giving on 
the frontispiece an excellent likeness of the popular cantatrice with 
whose name it is associated. 








RoyaL ALBERT Hatt.—A worthy presentation of Handel’s 
Messiah was given on Ash Wednesday by Mr Barnby’s choir, The 
soloists were Mdme Patey, Miss Anna Williams; Messrs Wade 
and Santley. ‘The band was fully up to its work, and Mr Barnby 
conducted. Pressure on our space forbids a detailed notice ; suffice 
it to say that a crowded and discriminating audience testified their 
admiration by frequent rounds of applause. 








BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

Mdlle Fritsch selected Zerline in Don Juan for her second 
appearance at the Royal Operahouse. She acted and sang agreeably, 
but her success was not such as to induce von Hiilsen to offer her a 
permanent engagement.—Sarasate’s first concert attracted an 
audience which filled the large hall of the Philharmonie. He 
played the new Concerto by Bernard, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, 
an ‘‘ Habanera” of his own composition, a ‘‘ Mazurka” by Zarzycki, 
and, as extra piece, a ‘‘ Nocturne” by Chopin. He was much 
applauded. The vocalist was Mdlle Waliy Schausil, from 
Diisseldorf, who sang compositions by Max Bruch, Anton Rubinstein, 
Lindblad, and Johannes Brahms. The Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Professor Klindworth, performed the over- 
ture to Fra Diawlo.—The well-known violinist, Popper, played, 
with orchestral accompaniment, a ‘‘Suite” of his own composition 
at the tenth concert—the third of the A series—given by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Society. Conspicuous in the pene was Sterndale 
Bennett’s Naiads Overture, the other items being an ‘* Intermezzo for 
Orchestra” by Wold. Bargiel, Cherubini’s Overture to Medea, and 
Robert Schumann’s C major Symphony. Joseph Joachim was the 
conductor.—F, C. 


—— ()—— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

TemEsvAR.—Monsignor Bonnaz, bishop of this place, is evidently 
more liberal-minded as regards the stage than many of his reverend 
colleagues, both Protestant and Roman Catholic; he has given 
1,000 florins for the theatre here, accompanying his gift with the 
intimation that he will continue it annually for three years. 

Mitan.—Le Prophéte has been performed at the Teatro della 
Scala on six different occasions : the first was in the spring of 1855 ; 
the second, during the carneval of 1856; the third, during the 
carneval of 1863; the fourth, during the carneval of 1875; the 
fifth, last year ; while the sixth is at the present moment. 

DrespEN.—Verdi’s Don Carlos in its remodelled form has been 
well received at the Theatre Royal. Schuch conducted, and the 
characters were thus cast: The Queen, Mdlle Reuther; Princess 
Eboli, Mdlle Wittich ; Don Carlos, Riese; Posa, Bulss; Philip, 
Fischer ; Grand Inquisitor, Decarli. 

DiissELDorF.—The local Vocal Association lately gave a highly 
satisfactory and successful performance of Blumner’s Fall Jerusalems. 
The composer himself attended by special invitation, and was 
repeatedly and loudly applauded. 

Srorrcart.—It is proposed to hold here this summer a grand 
Musical Festival on the model of those of the Lower Rhine and 
others of a similar description and scope. A Committee has already 
been formed with Prince Hermann of Saxe-Weimar as honorary 
president, and hopes are entertained of inducing the King to become 
the patron of the undertaking, the organization of which is entrusted 
to Dr Kdstlin, the Attorney General. 





A TITAN, 
A Titan true, a very hero, 
Keener war-scent ne’er was known than thine, 
Nor mightier valour. 
Tho’ mayhap, hath loftier soared some heart 
That lov'd not fight so deep, nor gave its blood 
So lavishly, 


Burnaby, thy name we'll cherish, 
Memory shall hold thee as a type 
Of splendid manhood. 
Fearless, true, couldst thou have loved a cause 
As well as fighting for it, thou had’st loom’d 
A pinnacle ! 


As it is, thou’lt stand out fairly ; 
E’en a goodly hill on Time’s vast plain 
I would assess thee ; 
And, as more climb hill than skyward giant, 
Haply shall a greater man less please 
Posterity. 
Copyright. H. C. Hitter. 











Dr Spark, of Leeds, will give a “ special recital” on Messrs Gray 
& Davison’s grand organ in the Handel orchestra at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, next Saturday, the 28th inst., for which occasion 
Dr Spark has composed a ‘‘ Handel Commemoration March. 


Me 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrirRECTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 








THE THIRTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 23, 1885, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 


Part I.—Quartet, in F, Op. 59, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—MM, Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Air, “If with all 
your hearts” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Maas; Noveletten, Nos. 4 and 8, for pianoforte 
alone (Schumann)—Mr Max Pauer, 

Part II.—Sonata, “Il Trille del Diavolo,” for violin, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment (Tartini)—Herr Joachim ; Air, ** Tell, fair Irene” (Handel)—Mr Maas ; 
a" pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—MM. Max Pauer, Joachim, and 

iatti. 

Accompanist—Mr Sipney NAYLor. 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 21, 1885, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 


Quintet, in C major, Op, 29, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; Air, “Sorge 
infausta” (Handel)—Mr Santley; Caprice, in E major, Op. 33, for pianoforte 
alone (Mendelssolin)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Gartenlied, and Am Spring- 
brunne, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Schumann)—Herr Joachim ; 
Song, ** Nasce al bosco ” (Handel)—Mr Santley ; Trio, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti, 

Accompanist—Mr ZrERBINI. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
T. J. D. (Taunton).—Next week. 
Eravutetre. — Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Contrabandista, which 

preceded all his other comic operas except Cox and Bor (Burnand, 


afterwards Punch seripsit), was produced at St George’s Hall under 
the management of Mr German Reed. 

















DEATHS. 
On Feb. 18, at 71, tloucesger Place, Hyde Park, Cuar.orre 
HELEN, beloved wife of Prosper Sarnron, aged 63. 
On Feb, 12, at her son’s residence, Mrs Harrirr WYNNE (mother 
of Mpme Eprrn Wynne) in her 78th year. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messr® 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Littl® 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery, 


Ohe Pusical dHlorld, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1885. 

















MORE INTERVIEWS.* 
Mr Ervest Gye. 
(Concluded from page 104. ) 

That Mr Ernest Gye would say precisely what might have been 
expected of him was hinted in our last; and the sequel of his 
interview with the representative of the Laboucherian journal 
plainly justifies the hint, 

F You were speaking of the Grand Opera in Paris and its subven- 
ion.’ 

“ Continental operahouses of importance are nearly all liberally 
assisted by the State. At St Petersburg it is an Imperial business 
altogether. In Paris the subvention is no less than £32,000 sterling 
a year and a fine house, rent free, You remind me that these terms 
are shackled by certain conditions as to the production of new works 
and keeping the house open a certain number of nights. This is 
true ; but you can do a great deal with thirty-two thousand pounds 
in cash, and no rent to pay. I should be glad to run a National 


“Workers and their Work.”—- Daily News, 








Operahouse here under similar conditions, or with the half of the 
subvention paid to the Paris Opera. Iam not very conceited, but I 
hope I coal make it do, as the Paris people seem unable to do. 
Frightful losses are incurred in opera-management all over the world. 
The thing is costly—enormously costly—and must be very successful 
to pay its way ; the outgoings are so great.” 

‘Tt is not a cheap entertainment to the public.” 

‘Pardon me! It is, I think you will agree with me, taking one 
consideration with another, cheaper than other entertainments. I 
do not say for a moment it is cheap, but as compared with other 
things. Everything has advanced enormously in price except opera- 
boxes and stalls. The guinea stall of forty years ago is a guinea 
stall to-day. Now, compare this with other things. Rent and taxes 
are much higher. Salaries of every kind are higher—more of this 
presently! What I wish particularly to point out to you is that the 
prices of other entertainments have gone up with the times, while 
those of opera have remained stationary. The pit of theatres which 
brought in two or three shillings a head has become stalls at ten 
shillings—that is to say that a theatrical manager gets an average of 
four times the price he formerly got for his pit, while opera stalls 
remain the same. When we tried to raise the price to 25s. the 
public would not pay it. Yet, while it costs, in technical language, 
from £120 to £140 to ‘raise the curtain’ every night at a theatre, it 
costs us £600 or £700 when artists who attract the public appear on 
the stage. The increase in the remuneration of artists is very great. 
Mario and Giulia Grisi earned together little more in a month than 
a single soprano now does in a week. £400 per night is a tremendous 
sum to pay a prima donna, when we consider what else has to be 
paid and the loss on the unavoidable dull nights, when the house is 
only half-full. To walk down Piccadilly into the Park in June one 
would think there was public enough to fill two or three operahouses, 
but any such calculation would result in absolute failure. They 
dine and dance and sing to each other. Formerly, when there were 
no good amateurs, the operatic artists were asked to sing at private 
concerts and parties on very handsome terms. Their earnings were 
taken by the impresario of the opera, who had the exclusive right to 
their work while in this country, not only during the season, but for 
the entire year. They could do nothing without his permission, 
consequently their concert engagements helped him in a measure 
round to his money. This is now a small matter. It is compara- 
tively rare that a really first-class artist is engaged to sing at a 
private party. Brilliant amateurs like to hear themselves, and other 
people listen or not as they may be disposed. The ‘exclusive 
property’ in a great singer is therefore worth much less than it 
formerly was.” 

“ Why, then, are artists now paid so highly ?” 

‘There is competition in Europe and in America. High prices 
paid in America have reacted on Europe, and England and America 
are unfairly handicapped with the subventioned theatres of the old 
continent. An opera-house at free quarters, with £32,000 in hand, 
ought to afford to pay artists better than we can here and in 
America ; but with all these advantages it makes-a loss. America 
is undoubtedly responsible for much of the rise in prices. Another 
cause is the scarcity of singers of the first class. There are only 
three or four first class soprani in the world at this moment, and 
some of these are hardly at their best. They are eagerly competed 
for, and consequently obtain extravagantly high prices. In reply to 
your question I may say that, as a matter of course, every opera- 
manager is only too eager to secure a young soprano with a fresh 
voice—whom, if she existed, could of course be engaged for a fourth 
of the salary of present prime donne. Since Patti, Lucca, Nilsson, 
and Albani (my wife), very few have come to the fore, and for the 
most part with thin, wiry voices, not the voices to master the music 
of either Wagner or Gounod. Managers are always hoping to find 
the coming soprano; but she is a rare bird. How many have 
there been in your time? Giulia Grisi, Jenny Lind, Sontag, Tietjens, 
Cruvelli, and Gerster perhaps. [and Bosio, please.—Dr Wlidac.] 
Persiani and the like were of the second rank as to voice, and then 
we had at this house Alboni, superb and unapproachable in her 
quality of voice. Again, Mario, Tamberlik, Sims Reeves, Lablache, 
Giuglini, Gardoni, Graziani, and Formes sang at the Haymarket 
opera and here. If you spread them over thirty or forty years, the 
average of first-class voice and commensurate musical and _histrionic 
skill is not very great. It is, however, quite time that somebody 
made a hit. Success in Germany and Russia is not enough to 
establish an artist. Only Paris and London give the real brevet of 
rank. Nobody cares a rush for a success at Vienna and St 
Petersburg. A propos of those distant places, I may say that 
improved communications have greatly increased the profits of 
artists, who now move rapidly from spot to spot. On the other 
hand, the influx of country people into London does not help the 
opera as it does the theatre. Opera is more expensive, and rarely 
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offers a new attraction. That is our weakness, over which we hope 
to get nextseason. We have orchestra, chorus, and a good company, 
What we want to attract is a new prima donna or a new opera. 


| 


«Ballet seems to have passed out of the region of opera in this | 


country. Yet it is now a great feature abroad, and was here in the 
olden time. Everyone has heard of the pas de quatre with Taglioni, 
Carlotta Grisi, Fanny Cerito, and Lucile Grahn ; but ballet seems to 
have vanished. There are no more Elsslers and Duvernays ! 

“‘ At Covent Garden it settled itself. My father carried on the 
theatre at first for the operatic artists, and afterwards for himself, 
The story of the great operatic schism is very well known. Costa, 
Mario, Grisi, Tamburini and Persiani gave up Lumley and made the 
Royal Italian Opera. At the old house ballet had been a great 
attraction. Cerito had been a great star of the ballet, and so was 
the second Marie Taglioni. The airs de ballet had become famous, 
La Truandaise for instance. The ballet-music was excellent, and, I 
believe, the performance most admirable, At least, there was a 
distinct ballet audience. At the end of the opera the ‘omnibus 
box,’ as it was called, was filled by elderly noblemen, and ‘fops’ 
alley’ was occupied by new arrivals also. Nothing of this kind 
happened here, In deference to usage, a ballet divertissement, a very 
slight affair as compared with a ballet pantomime, was performed, 
with Cerito as the prima ballerina. My father found that at the end 
of the opera everybody but about twenty or thirty people went home, 
so one of his first strokes of management was to suppress the ballet, 
except as introduced in the body of an opera.” 

“ Your father must have done some hard work ?” 

‘One instance will show how much harder life was in his time, 
only the other day, as it were. You and I think nothing of a 
journey to Cairo or to St Petersburgh. Yet think what the latter 
was in his day. My father posted from Berlin to St Petersburgh 
before the railway time. The journey took him seven days and 
seven nights—a period of utter misery. He was one of the few 
successful managers of opera. He did what scores of clever men 
have failed to do. But he lived when there were tenori and 
contralti to be got. Now there are so many outlets for voice and 
talent of any kind that the Italian Opera is only one of many. But 
when the circus is over we hope to have a season of Italian opera. 
We cannot create composers, soprani, and tenori of the first rank, 
but we can at least give the public the best obtainable, and do our 
work well.” 


Col. Mapleson should be interviewed next by the same anxious 
inquirer. The Colonel could some tails (entails) unfold, which, if 
not already familiar to Mr L., would vastly divert that hybrid 
wag. Coventry Fisu. 








Mor Sempricu is engaged for three nights at the Teatro San 
Giovanni, Oporto. 

Giuxi1o0 Ricorpt, the well-known music publisher of Milan, has 
happily recovered from a serious illness. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN Will visit London this summer, to conduct 
the performance of his oratorio, Paradise Lost. 


Royat Sociery or Musictans.—The 145th anniversary 
festival dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians of Great 
Britain will take place on Thursday, May 7, at St James's Hall. 
Mr Charles Santley will be the president of the day. 


Arter the favourable reception accorded last year to the 
revival of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Seyreto at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, the management intend shortly to resuscitate 
another old comic opera, Paisiello’s Serva Padrona. 


AFTER sojourning there about six weeks, Franz Liszt has left 
Rome and gone to Pesth, where he intends stopping two months, 
and where he is giving lessons to the more advanced pianoforte 
students at the National Musical Academy. 


PHILHARMONIC Socirry.—In response to the offer of a prize 
of twenty guineas made by this society for the best Concert- 
Overture, some YO overtures were received from all parts of the 
world, After much trouble and careful examination of these 
MSS., the prize has been awarded to’ the composer of a Dramatic 
Overture marked with the motto: “Fortune, all men call thee 
fickle, which proves to be composed by Mr Gustav Ernest, a 
Prussian resident in London. Composers of other works are now 
invited to apply for their MSS. to the Hon. Sec., Mr Francesco 
Berger, 6, York Street, Portman Square, W. 








MDME SAINTON-DOLBY. 





Our readers will regret to learn that this eminent vocalist died 
on Wednesday morning, Feb. 18th, at her residence in Gloucester 
Place. Born in London in 1821, Miss Dolby entered the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1832, where she studied for five years under 
Mr James Bennett, Mr Elliott, and Signor Crivelli, being elected 
“ King’s Scholar ” in 1837. Miss Dolby was accepted as a contralto 
singer of exceptional merit soon after her public début, and con- 
tinued, till her retirement in 1870, to hold a place among the fore- 
most rank of artists, her position being acknowledged in l’rance, 
Holland, and Germany, in which countries she made several con- 
cert tours. She charmed by the beauty of her voice and the 
distinctness of her enunciation. In oratorio she commanded the 
approval of Mendelssohn and the admiration of her compatriots. 
In 1860 Miss Dolby was married to M. Prosper Sainton, the 
eminent French violinist; and, on retiring from public life, 
established a vocal academy, which has ever since been in 
successful operation. Mdme Sainton of late years has come 
before the public as a composer, producing a number of songs 
and four cantatas, two of which—St Dorothea and The Story of 
the Faithful Soul—have been performed in public. Mdme 
Sainton-Dolby will be deeply mourned by a large circle of friends, 
and genuine sympathy will be felt for the bereaved husband and 
their only son (an accomplished painter), who now have to lament 
an irreparable loss. 

——— 


CONCERTS. 

Apert Hati.—St Valentine’s Day was celebrated by Mr 
William Carter at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday evening last 
by a concert of the customary ballad type. Institutions of this kind, 
whatever the pretext may be for them, are usually accepted 
with cordial pleasure, and the hall, consequently, as regards the 
cheaper parts, was profitably filled. The attractions were consider- 
able, for the list of artists included the names of Mr Sims Reeves, 
Mr Santley, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, and Miss 
Patti Winter. Mr Sims Reeves, fortunately in good voice, gratified 
the audience with a round of his most popular songs, namely, 
Balfe’s ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” “The Blighted 
Flower ” and ‘‘ Light of other days,” and Bishop’s “‘ Pretty Jane,” 
all of which he gave with his usual exquisite taste and that peculiar 
charm which belongs to him and to him only. Mr Santley sang 
Ralph Betterton’s setting of Colman’s humorous ditty, ‘‘One night 
came on a hurricane,” which is now looked for as one of his certain 
contributions upon occasions of this festival kind. Mr Santley, by 
the way, may be reminded that Colman’s words were originally 
intended to be sung to the then famous tune of ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay ” 
—‘ Oh, ruddier than the cherry,” ‘‘ Simon the Cellarer,’ and the old 
cavalier song, ‘* Here’s a health unto his Majesty,” were his other 
songs. Mdme Antoinette Sterling was heard at her best in the 
favourite Scotch air, ‘‘ Up in the morning early ” (encored), Molloy’s 
“Darby and Joan,” and the ‘Better Land;” and Miss Mary 
Davies won well deserved compliments for her neat and finished 
singing of the songs by W. Carter and Hartog, ‘‘I had a Lily pure 
and white ” and ‘* A penny for your thoughts.” Miss Patti Winter 
chose Sullivan’s * Let me dream again” and Donizetti’s ‘‘ Regnava 
nel silenzio,” the latter somewhat out of place in a ballad pro- 
gramme, but, nevertheless, affording evidence of what Miss Winter 
can do in the way of bright and fluent vocalization. Mr William 
Carter’s choir was of course in attendance, and gave some half-dozen 
specimens of the compact and vigorous excellence it has attained 
under the careful and intelligent discipline of its experienced 

rincipal. The two sections of the concert opened and closed with 
brilliant and effective performances by the band of the Scots Guards, 
and space was also found for a violin solo (Paganini’s “Carnival de 
Venice”) by the accomplished Herr Poznanski. The conductors 
were Messrs William Carter, Edward Bending, Sidney Naylor, and 
J. P. Clarke. 

Roya Victoria Hatt.—On Ash Wednesday an admirable per- 
formance of The Creation was given, the band and chorus numbering 
over a hundred. Several of the numbers were enthusiastically 
received by a very large audience. Although we could not agree 
with some of the tempo that the conductor, Mr Henry A. Evans, 
thought fit to impart, yet the audience not being a critical one, it 
was perhaps to them unnoticeable. The principal singers were Miss 
Beata Francis, Messrs A. J. Layton and Lawrence Fryer, Mrs A. 
J. Layton, who to a great extent organized the performance, presided 
at the pianoforte, 
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WESTBOURNE Park FREE Concerts.—The eleventh concert of 
the series took place on Monday evening, Feb. 16th, and was under 
the musical direction of Mr August Buhl, of the Mendelssohn 
Academy of Pianoforte Music, Holland Park, Notting Hill. The 
vocalists were Misses Frances Hipwell and Annie Mallows, Messrs 
Edward Branscombe and Stanley Smith. Miss Mallows, the 
possessor of a pleasing soprano voice, sang ‘‘ When the heart is 
young ” (Dudley Buck), and joined Miss Hipwell in the duet, ‘‘ The 
Reign of Roses” (Lowthian) ; the latter vocalist, for a capital render- 
ing of ‘‘Once More” (Henry Parker), being loudly applauded. Mr 
Edward Branscombe’s only selection was a new song, ‘Can it be 
true?” (Moir), given with considerable taste. Mr Stanley Smith 
received a loud encore for his pathetic singing of ‘‘The Last 
Muster ” (Pontet), to which he responded by singing another ballad. 
Mr Buhl, besides accompanying all the songs, gave various illustra- 
tions of his genuine ability both as composer and executant. He 
opened the concert with a Christmas Hymn of his own composition, 
finely played on a chamber organ. His finest efforts, however, were 
a grand English march, entitled ‘* Victoria” (Buhl), composed 
during the first Egyptian campaign, and a Fantaisiestiick, for piano- 
forte, entitled ‘‘Loreley” (Buhl). At the conclusion of each 
performance he was rewarded with well-earned applause. A new 
arrangement of the National Anthem for quartet, alto solo, and 
chorus, with pianoforte and organ accompaniment (Buhl), worthily 
brought the concert to a close. 

KENSINGTON AsSEMBLY Rooms.—A modest and unpretending 

concert was given by Mdme Pinart and Mr Stuart Marrington on 
Monday evening last, at the above rooms in Kensington High Street. 
Mdme Pinart is a piavist of ability, and in morceaux by Liszt and 
Chopin exhibited many indications that her powers of executancy 
were considerable. Mr Stuart Marrington is a professor of singing 
in the neighbourhood of Maida Vale, and gave an example of his 
practical capability in Sullivan’s ‘Golden Days,” which evidently 
afforded pleasure to his assembled friends. The entrepreneurs had 
several assistants. Miss Helen Meason, who never fails tocommand 
attention, thanks to her unmistakable musicianship, gained general 
applause by her refined delivery of Duggan’s clever song, ‘‘ Many a 
time and oft,” and Marzials’ ‘‘ Miller and the Maid,” the narrative 
point of the latter being suggested by her with much arch and 
quietly significant humour. For Miss Alice Roselli an apology was 
made on the score of a temporary rheumatic attack, but she never- 
theless sang a song by Herold with her usual good and cultivated 
taste. The gem of the evening was undoubtedly Mr Charles 
Salaman’s song, ‘‘ Love’s Legacy,” which was given by Miss Rose 
Leo with a breadth and expressiveness which left nothing unrevealed 
as regards the purport and artistic texture of this finely conceived 
setting of Mr Malcolm Salaman’s admirable lyrics. The agreeable 
singing of Sig. Palmieri was welcomed pleasurably several times in 
the course of the concert; which was also varied with other 
vocalisms by Miss Marie Phillips, Miss Emma Barker, and Sig. 
Villa. —H. 
_ PeckHam Pusiic HALL.—A concert was given on Thursday even- 
ing, February the 12th, when the programme contained a number of 
favourite old English ballads and part-songs, in addition to some 
modern works. Miss Margaret Hoare displayed her sympathetic 
and well-cultivated voice in Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me, my heart,” and a 
charming song by Mr George Gear, ‘‘The rose is dead,” both of 
which were encored. Miss Jeanie Rosse, Miss Amy F. Martin, Mr 
Orlando Harley, Mr Pelham Rooff, and Mr James Budd, were also 
successful in their songs, and several repetitions were demanded. 
Miss Kate Chaplin won praise for her violin solos, which she played 
with finish of style, and Miss Nellie Chaplin’s pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Marche 
Hongroise,” by Kowalski,elicited general applauseand a double recall. 
Mr GeorgeGear played his brilliant transcription of airsfromGounod’s 
Faust with much effect, and, later on, two shorter pieces, the pretty 
**Siichsiches Lied” of Mr Ignace Gibsone, and his own rigaudon, ‘‘ Le 
Plaisir.” Mr Arthur Scott recited “The Flight of Little Em’ly” (David 
Copperfield) with much expression. Altogether the concert afforded 
great satisfaction. 

Lapy BRaBAZon gave a concert on Monday evening, Feb. 16, at 
the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road ; the programme was well 
arranged, and contained songs, duets, trios, violin solos, &c., the 
principal success being Mr and Mrs Bishenden in Glover’s duet, 
‘*The Wind and the Harp.” Mr Bishenden also won encores for 
three songs he contributed with great effect. Miss Rees played 
two violin solos ; Mdmes Buschman, Tremry, and Cassilis sang two 
trios ; Miss Warburton, R.A.M., Miss Bolton, R.A.M., together 
with Mr Anthony, contributed songs, and Miss Fischel gave two 
recitations, Miss Taynton was the pianist. 

_ KENTISH Town Literary Socrery.—A ballad concert was given 
m connection with this society on Tuesday evening last before an 
appreciative audience, Where all the performers acquitted them- 





selves fairly well it would be invidious to single out any particular 
one for praise ; nevertheless, we think the instrumentalists carried 
off the palm, Mdme Dunbar Perkins being re-called after each of 
her violin solos, viz., Raff's Cavatina, Bolero by Dancla, together 
with Tarantelle of Vieuxtemps (which she was called upon to 
repeat), and Miss Elsie Evans, whose pianoforte solos—Barcarolle by 
Liszt and the Allegro Vivace from Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto 
—were played in such an artistic manner that a re-call was the 
result, to which Miss Evans responded by playing a Polish Dance. 
The other artists were Mdme Ellen Lamb, Miss Emily Dones, 
Messrs Arthur Thomas and G. Evered Mitchell, the accompanists 
being Messrs Gebhardt and G. W. Pye.—W. A. J. 

Miss Cora CARDIGAN gave a concert on Tuesday af ternoon at the 
Prince’s Hall, be gga with a very spirited rendering of Weber's 
Trio for piano, flute, and violoncello, in which she was supported by 
Mdme Frickenhaus and M. Libotton. She also played Kuhlau’s 
brilliant Duet and an interesting Trio by Macfarren. Seldom have 
we heard a mote sympathetic voice than that of Mr Iver McKay, 
who was the vocalist. He delighted the audience in Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide,” and was enthusiastically applauded for his fine delivery 
of Francesco Berger’s tenor song, ‘* At Last.” If Mr McKay will 
go on cultivating the beautiful voice with which Nature has endowed 
him, he will make a prominent position for himself. Ability and 
intelligence he has to an uncommon extent; and although he is 
comparatively speaking a novice, his services are already much in 
request. 

ee Qa 


PROVINCIAL. 

LeEps.—At the Town Hall, on Saturday, February 14, a concert 
was given in memoriam of those who have fallen in the war in the 
Soudan. The vocalists were Mdme Pauline Evison, Messrs Fisher, 
Heath, H. Gilbert Jackson, and Dodds. The programme opened 
with the organ solo, Grand Funeral March, in C minor (Schubert), 
played by Dr Spark with feeling and taste, which he also displayed 
later on in his rendering of the Dead March in Sau/. The vocal 
selections, both sacred and secular, were fitted to the occasion. One 
of the songs sung by Mr Dodds is the joint composition of Dr Spark 
and Mr Digby Seymour, Q.C., the latter gentleman being responsible 
for the words. From the manner in which it was applauded, it 
promises to become a favourite. During the course of the evening 
the audience joined in the hymn “Brief life is here our portion,” 
and at the conclusion sang ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

Bricuton.—At Mr Kuhe’s ‘English Ballad Concert,” given in 
the Dome on Thursday evening, February 12th, the singers were 
Mdmes Valleria, Antoinette Sterling, Trebelli, and Miss Eleanor 
Rees ; Messrs Sims Reeves, Redfern, Hollins, and Signor Foli. The 
instrumentalists were M. Hollman (violoncello), and Mr Kuhe 
(pianoforte). _Mdme Valleria took her audience by storm in the 
bolero from the Vespri Siciliani and on her return to the platform she 
gave ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” Mdmes Sterling and Trebelli gave the 
new duet for two contraltos ‘‘ Sweet Content,” composed expressly 
for them by Blumenthal. Mr Sims Reeves was in capital voice, 
singing ‘In native worth” (Creation), an old ballad by Balfe, and 
“The Bay of Biscay.” Signor Foli contributed, to the great delight 
of his audience, the ‘‘ Wedding of Shon Maclean” (Hatton), ‘“Thady 
O’Flynn,” &c. Signor Bisaccia accompanied. The arrangements of 
the room were under the direction of Messrs Robert Potts & Co., and 
were admirably carried out. 

WorcestrEr.—A concert in aid of the funds of the Railway 
Servants’ Orphanage was held on Tuesday, February 10th, in the 
Public Hall. It was under influential patronage, and passed off with 
success. There was a crowded audience, in which railway employés 
were largely represented. The singers were Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mdme Frances Brooke; Messrs Joseph Lynde and Abercrombie 
(singing ‘‘ Sally in our alley,” in response to an encore for Mr A. J. 
Caldicott’s ‘‘ Love, thou art true”). Mr E. G. Woodward played 
solos on the violin, Mr A. Van Holst on the pianoforte, Mr G. F. 
Birkenshaw on the cornet, and the Rev. E. Vine Hall on the organ. 
Mr Van Holst accompanied the songs. The pianoforte was kindly 
lent by Messrs Elgar Bros.—A numerously attended and successful 
meeting of the Bell Hotel Glee Club was held on Monday, Feb. 9th, 
Mr J. Hall acting as president. Four youthful violinists, Masters 
Brewer, Brookes, Lacey, and Price, delighted the audience by their 
rendering of Mozart’s 2nd and 8th quartets. The health of the 
chairman was proposed, and received with enthusiasm. Mr W. C. 
Box accompanied.—A concert was given on Friday evening, 
February 13th, in the Powick Schoolroom, to a crowded 
audience. Miss Woodhouse got up the concert, and the proceeds 
will be devoted to the fund for providing a new harmonium for the 
schoolroom. Dr Cooke, Mr J. W. George, Mr Doughty, and Rev. 
C. F. Eagles were the singers, and Miss Alice Isaac played a violin 
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solo. The only drawback to the success of the evening was the | 


absence of Lady Sidgreaves (through indisposition), who had been 
announced to sing two songs. 

Norwicu.—The Philharmonic Society gave their sixty-eighth 
concert on Friday evening, Feb. 13th, at Noverre’s Rooms. The 
programme included Haydn’s ‘‘ Surprise” Symphony ; two move- 
ments from Beethoven's hen od in C minor ; Massenet’s entr"acte, 
‘* Sevillana ;” Auber’s Shawl Dance from Le Dieu et la Bayadere ; 
Romberg’s Overture in D major ; and the Overture to Semiramide ; 
The vocal contributions comprised David's ‘‘ Charmant oiseau ” and 
Suckling’s ‘‘Send me back my heart” (Miss Alice Larkcom), and 
some concerted pieces, Horsley’s ‘‘ Nymphs of the Forest,” and Sir 
Henry Bishop’s ‘‘ Sleep, lady, sleep,” given with taste and effect by 
the Orpheus Vocal Union. Dr Horace Hill, as usual, conducted, 
and Mr F. W. B. Noverre was leader of the band. There was a 
large attendance.—Mr F. C. Burton gave a concert at Noverre’s 
Assembly Rooms. The pe poe was carefully selected, and com- 
prised many choice pieces of chamber music. The performers were 
Dr Bunnett, Messrs Arthur E. Bunnett, Walter E. Tuddenham, 
J. D. Sinclair, F. C. Burton, and E. Burton, as instrumentalists, with 
the assistance of Miss M. Luckett and Mr W. N. Smith as vocalists. 
The works, which included those of Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c., were all of them faithfully and artistically 
rendered, There was a fairly good attendance.—It has been 
decided to hold the annual festival on behalf of the Choir Benevolent 
fund in Norwich on Thursday, the 4th of June next. The arrange- 
ments will again be in the hands of Mr J. H. Brockbank. There 
will be full choral service at the C:.\9dral in the morning, at which 
the choirs of St Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the Chapels 
Royal, and those of Cambridge, Ely, and Norwich will assist, and an 
eminent preacher will occupy the pulpit. In the afternoon there 
will be organ recitals at St Andrew’s Hall, and in the evening a 
grand concert will be given. 

WELLINGTON—SOMERSET.—This quiet country town was in a state 
of unusual excitement on Friday, the 13th inst., and it was easy to 
see that some matter of high local interest was disturbing the minds 
of its inhabitants. That this was of a particularly pleasant nature 
was made abundantly manifest in the evening, when large crowds 
assembled to assist in an important event, namely, the opening of 
the new Town Hall. This building, which is of a substantial 
character, occupies the site of the old market place ; it was greatly 
needed, as the former room was inconvenient and very small. The 
present structure is no doubt sufliciently capacious for ordinary 
purposes : on this occasion, however, hundreds were unable to obtain 
admission. Many came from long distances. The attendance was 
as distinguished as it was large, Major-General Sir Percy Douglas, 
Bart., Lady Douglas and the Misses Douglas, with many other 
county magnates, heing present. The ruling spirits had evidently 
determined that their festival should have high interest, exclusive of 
that inherent in the celebration itself, for they invested the 
authorities of the Wellington Harmonic Society with power to make 
all necessary arrangements. That their decision to do this was 
justitied by the result we think all will admit, for the concert 
provided for their delectation seemed to give general satisfaction. 
The first part of the programme was of a ~<a earl nature, but 
in this instance it served not as excuse for late comers, for the room 
was completely filled long before the performance began. A note- 
worthy feature in this selection was the excellent rendering by Miss 
Mary Beare of Sir Henry R. Bishop’s popular song, ‘‘Bid me 
discourse.” Her voice is a pure soprano of large compass and 
beautiful quality, and her management of it is worthy of highest 
praise. Evidently trained in the admirable Italian school of 
vocalization, that esteems not declamation as an acceptable substitute 
for artistic singing, her performance of the brilliant passages with 
which this piece abounds, and her conscientiously correct phrasin 
throughout, 7 truest pleasure to all listeners of taste an 
judgment, and that these were not few was evinced by the enthu- 
siastic applause that burst forth at the conclusion of her efforts. 
The other ‘on in the first part were the song, ‘ Absent, yet 
Present,” Maud V, White, sung with care and with much feeling 
by Mr Francis; a flute solo, nicely played by Mr Norman; 
and Rossini’s familiar Overture to La Gaza Ladra. The second 
part of the concert consisted of Alexander’s Feast, or the Power 
of Music, an ode, for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, by George 
Frederick Handel. The principal parts were assigned as follows : 
soprano, Miss Mary Beare; second soprano, a member of the 
Taunton Philharmonic Association ; tenor, Mr T. Taylor; bass, Mr 
A. L, Francis. The orchestra consisted of twenty-eight performers, 
led a Michael G. Rice, of Torquay, and the chorus was that of 
the Wellington Harmonic Society, strengthened by a contingent 
from the Taunton Philharmonic Association. No need is there to 
dilate on each number. From beginning to end the audience was 
most appreciative, applause being frequent and hearty. Miss Mary 








Beare again gave unqualified satisfaction. With infinite grace did 
she execute Handel’s elegant jfioriture, overcoming with ease diffi- 
culties that to a modern shouter would be almost insuperable, while 
in passages demanding tenderness and subdued feeling, might real 
pathos be discerned. Mr T. Taylor, gifted by nature with a 
beautiful tenor voice, has learned how by art to increase its power to 
please. His singing was greatly liked. Mr A. L. Francis possesses 
a carefully trained voice, enabling him to perform with accuracy 
and effect music of a very elaborate nature. The difficulty of the 
bass music in this ode is in an inverse ratio to its quantity, the ex- 
cellence of its rendering on this occasion was in direct proportion to 
its intricacy. The singer had his reward. It remains now to tell 
that the delightful duet for first and second sopranos, ‘* Let’s 
imitate her notes above,” was specially acceptable to the audience, 
if one may judge from applause, whose loudness equalled its length, 
this last being extreme. Indeed, so boisterous were the acclama- 
tions that concession had to be made to the demand for repetition, 
although this involved violation of the rule that permitted not twice 
performance, and the piece was therefore sung a second time. The 
choruses throughout the work were given with laudable energy and 
determination, and their rendering, as well as that of the music 
generally, reflected the highest credit on Mr Manley, the very 
earnest and painstaking conductor of the concert, to whose exertions 
its success is undoubtedly due.—T. J. DuDENEY. 

NorrincuamM.—The South Notts. Prize Band held their first 
annual bazaar and musical competition in the Albert Hall on 
Jan. 31. The sale of work was opened with a performance by the 
band, conducted by Mr Haines. The various stalls were well 
patronised during the afternoon, an attractive feature being the 
prize instruments won by the band. There were fourteen entries in 
the musical competition. Mr Adcock, who officiated as judge, paid 
a high compliment—says 7’he Guardian—to the general excellence 
of the performances, especially alluding to the part singing being as 
near perfection as any he had had the pleasure of hearing for some 
time. The Bulwell Church Choir, conducted by Mr Alloway, 
numbered several good boys’ voices, and their singing was charac- 
terized by sweetness and expression. The Hucknall Choral Union, 
conducted by Mr Warren also sang well. The Queen’s Walk Choir, 
conductor Mr A. Parr, showed some careful training, although they 
sang a simple piece ; but the singing of the er Part-Song 
Choir, under Mr Hickling, and the part singers, conductor Mr Lees, 
was so close that they had to singagain. The latter were declared the 
winners, and the former were awarded the second prize. The prize 
for the best violin solo was given to Mr Smith, of Sneinton, and that 
for best choral solo to Miss N. Lees, the second going to Miss 
Sansom, 10 years old, from Hucknall. The whole affair was a 
thorough success,—A large audience greeted the return visit of 
Signor Bottesini and his party at Albert Hall on Saturday 
evening. Among the pieces played by Bottesini were an “ Elegie” 
of his own composition and a “Tarantella.” He also took part in a 
Duo Concertante with Signor Papini, as well as in a Trio by Raff 
with the same violinist and M. de Munck, the eminent violoncellist. 
M. de Munck, in addition, playing, very finely, a solo (Schumann’s 
‘* Abenlied”’) and the ‘‘ Papillon,” by Popper. Signor Tito Mattei 
acted as conductor, and in his solo, ‘‘Chit-Chat” (his own com- 
position), displayed great manipulative skill. The vocalists were 
Mdlle Marimon, Miss Jennie Dickerson, Mr Henry Guy, and Mr 
Barrington Foote. 

——_-——= 
METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


Although the state of the weather is a frequent topic and the 
natural beginning of conversation, few people seem to realize its 
importance and interest. Everybody, in meeting and greeting, finds 
a few words about the rain or the sunshine, the fog or the wind ; 
but any lengthened discussion of the subject is considered a mental 
exercise fit for only the shallow or the simple-minded. The state of 
the weather is considered as a fly-wheel to set going the machinery 
of conversation, or as something to fill pauses. This isa mistake, 
fatal to any serious understanding of life. To say that a night’s 
cold may blight an orchard, or that a cloudy day may fill a whole 
fleet of fishing boats, is to say something true if not very remarkable. 
But while the fact of our common necessaries depending on 
atmospheric conditions is regarded as too true to he acre of, 
people do need reminding that the weather has a direct influence on 
the production of spiritual no less than material food. The sensi- 
tiveness essential to an artistic temperament may be measured by 
the effect of a change of weather, highl -strung nerves a 
sensitive as violin strings. And gloom or lightheartedness, strengt 
or lassitude, possess the artist just according to the way of the 
wind, the look of the sky, or the feel of the season. For instance, 
a pianoforte recital announced for last Monday afternoon was put off, 
owing to the indisposition of the pianist. is was a great disap- 
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pointment to many amateurs, who had expected an interesting 
concert. We hope that Mdme Essipoff’s indisposition was caused by 
nothing more grave than the spell of relaxing cloud and dispiriting 
dullness which has recently made London more disagreeable than 
ever, and we hope that a change in the weather will restore her to 
complete health. Moreover, we hope that her recital is merely post- 
poned. She will then have time to re-consider a programme, 
which, perhaps, hardly contained enough pieces of the serious and 
substantial nature worth the powers of a great artist. On the 
evening of the afternoon when the recital should have taken place, 
there was such a downpour that St James’s Hall was anything but 
well attended, a circumstance rarely connected with Monday 
Popular Concerts. However, those who braved the rain, mud, and 
muggy sultriness, showed that nothing had damped their enthusiasm 
for the music of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, or for 
the playing of Joseph Joachim. The applause which greeted the 
great violinist on Monday night was not less enthusiastic than that 
with which a crowded audience received him on his appearing for 
the first time this season, the previous Saturday. This is not sur- 
prising, when we remember the music he played—musie which he 
himself has done so much to make the people understand and 
appreciate. The quartet was the Rasomousky in C major. The 
equally great inspiration in F is for next Monday. While among 
such masterpieces we want nothing, yet, without asking for novelty, 
we may be permitted to urge the claims of Schumann’s very rarely 
heard Trio in G minor, a noble work which Herr Joachim introduced 
a few seasons ago, and which he might well—with, say, Mdme 
Essipoff and Signor Piatti—play to us once more. Compared with 
Schumann’s Trio in G minor, his Fantasiestiicke are of lesser 
moment. Herr Joachim’s solo on this occasion was the now familiar 
‘*Chaconne.” The pianist was Miss Zimmermann, who was re-called 
twice after playing Schubert’s Impromptu in C minor and “ Valses 
Nobles” on one of Bluthner’s “‘ aliquot” grand pianofortes. What 
‘faliquot” signifies we wot not, but would gladly learn. Miss 
Thudichum sang Purcell's ‘‘ Dido’s Lament” and two songs by 
Cowen, Signor Romili accompanying with his accustomed skill and 
good taste. ULBAWES OF SURLUSE. 


ae 


MUSIC AT THE INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

One of the most striking and, to the general public, most attrac- 
tive features of the forthcoming International Inventions Exhibition 
at South Kensington will be the musical department ; and it may 
interest our readers to be informed of the arrangements already 
completed with a view to making this part of the exhibition as com- 
prehensive and instructive as possible. The special committee 
appointed for this purpose includes, among others, the Marquis of 
Hamilton, Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir George Grove, Dr Stainer, 
and Mr A. J. Hipkins, one of the greatest living authorities on the 
history of musical instruments, and the task these gentlemen have 
set themselves is nothing less than to afford a complete illustration 
of inventions, acoustical discoveries, and decorative designs as 
applied to the art of music from ancient times to the present year. 
The historical side of the question will be dealt with by means of a 
loan exhibition, to be placed in the fireproof galleries of the Albert 
Hall. It will be open from the beginning of May to the end of 
October, and all charges of transit will be defrayed by the executive 
council. In its general purport the exhibition will resemble 
that of old musical instruments held at the South Kensington 
Museum in 1872, which, however, it will surpass both in 
completeness and _ scientific classification. For not only 
will beautiful and characteristic instruments of all ages and 
countries be exhibited, but the arrangement will be strictly 
chronological, thus showing the gradual development of art 
manufacture in this particular branch. The comprehensiveness 
aimed at will appear from the following list of objects, the loan of 
which is solicited :—l, stringed instruments with keyboard ; 2, 
stringed instruments with a bow ; 3, harps, lutes, guitars, zithers, 
dulcimers, &c. ; 4, trumpets, horns, and other brass instruments ; 
5, flutes, oboes, and similar wind instruments ; 6, organs and other 
instruments containing organ pipes and tongues of metal; 7, 
percussion instruments, such as drums, stones, cymbals, &c. ; 
8, mechanical instruments worked by handle or automatic 
mechanism ; 9, miscellaneous—castanets, conductors’ batons, metro- 
nomes, tuning forks, Holian harps, glasses, &c. ; 10, ethnological ; 
11, manuscripts (old scores, &c.), choir books, lacterns, choir staffs, 
and other ecclesiastical objects relating to choirs, printed books, Ke. ; 
12, paintings, engravings, drawings. 

_ The last-named heading will comprise many interesting sub-divi. 
sions. Special attention will very properly be paid to the picture, 
of the patron saint of the divine art, St Cecilia, a favourite subject 
with the painters of the Renaissance period from Raphael down 





wards. More authentic, although perhaps less beautiful, portraits 
of famous composers, singers, and instrumental virtuosi will also be 
exhibited. In addition to this a chance will be opened to contempo- 
rary talent by the admission of such modern pictures and engravings 
as deal with musical subjects, and notice will shortly be given to 
artists who may wish to send their works. E , 

Almost as important as the historical collection will be the 
competitive exhibition of modern musical instruments to be held in 
the central gallery, where the drawings of the Art Schools were 
shown last year. Applications for space have been received from 
nearly all the English and many foreign firms of note, and allotments 
have accordingly been made by the sub-committee. The prizes will 
be assigned by a number of juries to be appointed by the Jury 
Commission. "To facilitate the decisions of the juries and enable the 
public to judge of the excellence of the exhibits, a concert-room has 
been enclosed in the vicinity of the central gallery, and to this the 
various instruments will be removed in their turns, and their makers 
requested to have recitals performed upon them, By this expedient, 
the discordant noises involved in a simultaneous trial of several 
instruments in the respective allotments will be avoided, to the great 
advantage of judges, performers, manufacturers, and audiences, 

Apart from the exhibition of musical instruments, the art itself 
will receive ample practical illustration in many forms. The King 
of Siam, besides being an exhibitor, will send a band which will 
render its native music in the concert-room. For those to whom the 
strains of Eastern music would prove caviare a more congenial treat 
will, it is hoped, be provided by the engagement of the famous 
Strauss orchestra, which will discourse genuine Vienna valses and 
other eloquent music. The performances of military bands, which 
so largely contributed to the success of the Health Exhibition, will, 
of course, not be neglected. Competitions of choral societies and 
brass bands from all parts of England have also been arranged and 
are expected to show a standard of popular musical culture at least 
equal to that of the French ‘ orphéonistes ” and ‘‘fanfares” and, at 
any rate, greatly superior to the terrible visitation which the country 
of Beethoven sends to our shores in the shape of the typical 
German band. It is finally expected that the question of a 
fixed musical pitch, which has lately been raised in The 
Times, will meet with attention, if not find its solution, at the forth- 
coming exhibition. If the many intelligent musicians from at home 
and abroad who will be gathered together should thoroughly discuss 
the point, they will, we have little doubt, decide in favour of the 
French diapason normal, which we have warmly advocated and 
which has already been adopted by the Queen for her private band. 
In the meantime, however, the so-called Kneller Hall pitch (A = 
452 double vibrations) remains the common English diapason, and is 
established by law for all makers of military band instruments. 
This pitch has, therefore, been adopted for the Exhibition, without, 
however, in any sense pledging the personal opinions of the members 
of the Music Committee in favour of a system which, apart from 
being in itself inconvenient, insulates England from the rest of the 
musical world. A standard tuning-fork showing the Kneller Hall or 
Philharmonic pitch will be verified by Mr A. J. Ellis and kept in the 
ottice of the Superintendent of the Music Division for purposes of 
reference. 

It will be seen that the musical portion of the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion will contain much to interest the scholar, the artist, and the 
intelligent amateur. It is frequently stated that in music, as in 
other arts, our age is one of historic research and scientific classifi- 
cation, rather than of creative genius. If this melancholy assertion 
should be admitted, we think that England in the course of the 
present year is likely to take a prominent place among musical 
nations. — Times. 








A telegram from New York to The Daily Telegraph announces the 
death of ‘*‘ Leopold Damrosch, the musician,” but whether by this is 
meant Dr Damrosch, the conductor, or his son, we are not informed. 

New Orvrans.—Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company, with 
Patti and Scalchi as leading stars, opened at the St Charles 
Theatre, but had to shift to another house in consequence of an 
accident during a performance of La Traviata, with Mdme Patti 
as the heroine. One of the gallery supports gave way, causing 
some of the plastering to fall. Hereupon an alarm of fire was 
raised, and it was with great difficulty that a general panic was 
prevented. As it was, several ladies fainted while others rushed 
out into the street without hats or cloaks. The fire engines, 
too, were summoned, and came rushing to the spot only to find 
they were not required. The alarm soon subsided, and many of 
the audience returned to their seats, but all enjoyment of the 
music was at an end. It was understood that Mapleson intended 
moving to the French Opera House. 
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THE LATEST “ HAMLET.” 


There have been Hamlets and Hamlets since Shakspere dramatised 
the legend of the old Danish historian, ‘‘Saxo Grammaticus.” Thomas 
Betterton, Robert Wilks, the great Garrick, John Henderson, and 
in later times, the majestic Kemble, and the mercurial Edmund 
Kean. But, among present playgoers, who can say he has seen his 
ideal of Hamlet realized? Scarcely in Charles Kean, who posed 
after the celebrated picture of Kemble in sable garments, skull in 
hand. Charles Kean was stilted and stagey, and was cursed with 
one of the harshest, most grating voices within the memory of man. 
He brought no originality to his interpretation whatever. 

Fechter? ‘There was a certain fascination about the French 
actor. Though he could not conceal his fat middle-age in the 
most carefully draped costume—he walked gracefully, and _ his 
assumption of a golden wig had the charm of novelty. His foreign 
accent passed muster with a public that had tolerated Mdme 
Celeste’s Franco-English, and had found naivete in pretty little Stella 
Colas’ quaint torture of their tongue. He flashed Hamlet’s emo- 
tional moods across the footlights as a diamond scintillates coloured 
rays. He dazzled the many while he annoyed the few who missed 
a reading, a soul in the performance, and felt no cause in the actor’s 
mind for these brilliant effects. Fechter drew the town, but he was 
no ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

In recent days, Henry Irving essayed the réle. It was to be 
expected that one who brings an iron will and determined studious- 
ness to conquer difficulties to his task, would succeed. His difficulties 
were his elongated body, his unyouthful, rugged physiognomy. His 
succés d'estime was the outcome of rigid interpretation of certain 
philosophical theories, wonderfully reduced to practice. All the 
more honour to him that with his personnel, which is certainly not 
his fortune, with his forced voice—which off the stage is soft and 
toneless—he made his mark. 

What is ‘‘ Hamlet ?”—German philosophers, headed by Schlegel, 
have set to work to give a conclusive answer. Some have thought 
that the ‘ great philosopher, Shakspere,” intended an allegory ; and 
have treated the King and Gertrude as embodied sin, Hamlet as 
accusing conscience, &c., with a diffusive maze of arguments that 
only their ponderous vocabulary can produce. Others have discoursed 
upon Hamlet as if Shakspere intended a vivid picture of a mono- 
maniac. Schlegel believes the tendency of the entire play is to show 
how calculating consideration destroys the power of action. Goithe 
thinks Hamlet more of an abstraction than actual soul-inhabited 
flesh and blood. 

Now, it is assuredly against true art to introduce a typical man, 
with a great soul, with passions, emotions, affections, common to 
each one of us, ina legend. And this is what Shakspere has done, 
and what the learned Germans, peering carefully through their 
professorial spectacles, have found. So they are not blameable for 
speculating upon the Dane as if he were as much a myth as the 
Ghost, instead of an actual man finding himself in a cruel position, 
the son of a mother who has wronged a beloved father. If Hamlet 
alone had seen the Ghost, i.e , if Hamlet’s wrought up, half-stifled 
emotions had brought about the mental state in which people 
occasionally fancy they see ghosts—the play would be more natural 
and admit less of fanciful interpretation. But perhaps the one flaw 
in this supreme literary work is that the Ghost is objective—is seen 
by several pairs of human eyes, instead of by Hamlet’s eyes alone. 

While German philosophers use Hamlet subjectively, the latest 
English exponent of the unfortunate prince goes entirely the other 
way. Mr Wilson Barrett does not aim at realism, as the word is 
now understood, but he takes a natural view of the character from 
first to last. The first entry of Hamleton the stage of the Princess’s 
Theatre into the vast stone hall with the massive pillars where the 
king and queen are seated on rude thrones, tigerskins at their feet, 
Ilth century tapestry as their background, and courtiers and pages 
around—at once declares that this Hamlet is different to those within 
the memory of ordinary playgoers, Slim, lithe, and youthful, the 
dark young prince is a melancholy young man in mourning dress, 
that is all. He is touched, in spite of his lowered esteem for his 
mother, by her appeal to him not to leave her and return to his 
studies at Wittenberg, and after a slight struggle with himself and 
a half sad, half affectionate speech to her, he consents to her wish. 
He declaims that he has beneath his ‘‘ trappings and the suits of 
love that within which passeth show,” simply, earnestly, not in a 

tragical lugubrious tone. He is, before he learns the terrible truth 
that his dead father is not only dishonoured but murdered, the 
Hamlet he can never be in life again, the Hamlet Ophelia afterwards 
piteously describes when she says : 
‘* 0, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers! ” 





Such a lover’s speech waxing unkind might well seem to Ophelia 
like ‘‘sweet bells jangled—out of tune, and harsh,” and the 
audience seeing Hamlet thus, hearing his voice once in the major 
key as it were, feel much that follows more intelligible to them. 
Even his first bitter soliloquy, when the king, queen, and court leave 
the hall, is full of charm. Hamlet claims and seizes the sympathies 
of the audience before he tries them; then, as if to entrap those 
sympathies warily, that the after shocks of his strange cruelties to 
the innocent Ophelia and her foolish but ill-fated father may not 
turn the tide of admiration for his better qualities, he remains 
subdued during the ensuing scenes: during the disclosure by 
Horatio that he has seen the wandering spirit of the late king, and 
afterwards during the interview with the ‘‘ poor Ghost” itself. In 
these scenes Mr Wilson Barrett shows a power of simple pathos 
almost unequalled, be he compared to whom he may. His melodious 
voice is at all times to him what a perfect Straduarius is to a 
violinist ; rich, full in tone, sweet, pliant, it obeys the faintest sigh. 
This certainly aids the effect he produces upon his audience. His 
despairing attitudes are graceful, and, by some subtle skill, with the 
natural grace of youth before childhood’s curves melt into masculine 
angles. After his passionately pathetic exit, when he has learnt the 
facts of the murder and the infidelity of his once-loved mother, there 
comes a fine moment, and his delivery of the agonized speech : 


‘* The time is out of joint !—9O, cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right! ” 


is a masterly touch. In those few words we know Hamlet’s resolve. 
Life, love, peace are over for him for all time. His father’s rest in 
the grave is to be purchased by him at the price of a revenge which 
his soul as yet revolts from almost as strongly as it revolts from the 
crime which demands it. He is a victim, the chosen scapegoat in 
this hideous, compound sin. Here there is none of Schlegel’s calcu- 
lating consideration, or the want of strength of nerve which, 
according to Goéthe, counteracts Hamlet’s heroism. We feel that 
within this gentle youth there is a stern purpose—that his father 
wills the downfall of the incestuous king, and that he will obey. 
This is the keynote of the play, and it is struck here with so firm a 
touch that to mistake it is an impossibility. 

In the second act Mr Wilson Barrett’s sudden changes from the 
assumption of madness to calm, sad sanity, and vice versd, are so 
clearly marked that the reasons why this madness is assumed by 
Hamlet are transparent throughout, Not that, according to a most 
intelligent and praiseworthy commentator, he may thereby appear 
to escape being a traitor and a murderer ; that would be rating the 
nobility of the lonely, thoughtful soul at a low rate indeed! 
Rather, firstly, that while apparently distraught and while talking 
senseless words, he may have time to control his burning thoughts 
and arrange his mode of action, for his ghostly visitant warned him, 
while dethroning his unnatural uncle, to leave his erring mother ‘‘to 
heaven.” Therefore to strike a blow at the king which may not 
touch the queen, will be no easy task. Secondly, to save himself 
from explanation with Ophelia, whom he must renounce, and whom 
he feels he must avoid and thrust away from him as far as can be 
by almost any means—so does he love her—such is her power over 
him. In the scene where he bids the unhappy girl ‘‘go to a 
nunnery,” this passion for her, and her fascination for him, is fully 
shown. We see a terrible warring of Hamlet’s impulse and his set 
resolve, his sacred duty. Once, events seem almost to tremble in 
the balance, and although we know each word of the play by heart, we 
watch spellbound, half expecting that impulse will conquer, that the 
lover will take his beautiful mistress to his heart, and scatter 
revenge to the four winds; then we are electrified by the wild 
outburst of pent-up rage, when Hamlet utters the bitter invective 
against women and marriage, and, bidding Ophelia ‘‘ go to a nun- 
nery,” rushes madly from her presence. 

The byplay in the theatre scene, where Hamlet has arranged the 
stage-performance of a piece where a brother murders the King and 
marries his widow—was no less remarkable than the vigour and 
power of the interview with Ophelia. Hamlet does not lie at 
Ophelia’s feet glowering like an angry dog at the King and Queen 
opposite, as in Maclise’s picture. He is seated in the back-ground, 
and watches his enemy warily, cautiously. His sense of justice has 
demanded of him that he prove the words of the apparition by this 
test, and when the arrow strikes home, and at the sight of the stage- 
king doing the foul deed with which he has stained his soul, 
Claudius, the murderer, the usurper, is stung to the quick, and 
hastily leaves the place calling for ‘‘light—give me some light— 
away ! "—Hamlet’s mingled horror, grief, and yet sad content that 
he is no dupe of some power of darkness, is in every word of his dis- 
jointed talk that follows. ; 

In the scene with the Queen, Hamlet is more earnest, sober— 
calmed by certainty and if manlier than when he first appeared, by 
no means devoid of those delicate touches of deep tenderness whic 
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show that he loves his mother still—because his father dismissed her, 
as it were, with the half-blessing—‘‘ leave her to Heaven.” His awe 
when once more his father’s ghostly presence confronts him is as 
natural as his remorse when he kills Polonius in the tapestried recess 
in mistake for his uncle—and as is his defiance when his uncle 
arrests him and banishes him to England. In the last act, Mr 
Wilson Barrett is less pronounced in his meditative soliloquy among 
the graves, and even in his lament for Ophelia, than were his 
predecessors in the arduous réle, Still, the final scene is a grand 
climax. We have had no such stage duel as this of Laertés and 
Hamlet for many a long year. We have seen no such youthful 
fervour of mingled hate for the living, love for the dead, as this 
which nerves Hamlet’s arm to be part of the quivering steel which 
by and bye is to embody justice and find its home in the. traitor’s 
heart. We know, as we watch—that the motive which stayed 
Hamlet’s hand when he sheathed his sword, and would not kill his 
uncle while at prayer—is wanting now. Suspecting treachery, 
knowing that now in truth the usurper is 


* about some act, 
That has no relish of salvation in’t: ”’ 


and that he may safely 


‘* trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d, and black 
As hell, whereto it goes,” 


He merely bides for the right moment. We note the change of the 
poisoned weapon from Laertiés hand to Hamlet's, and, breathless, 
await the tragedy with a suspense that is remarkable, considering 
that we know the sequence of events as we know the sequence of 
the alphabet. 

When the queen dies of the poisoned draught, when Laertés is 
killed, the king stabbed to the heart, and Hamlet is dying on the 
ground, there is almost an astonishment that the play has ended 
thus. When Hamlet held us spellbound as he slowly sank into a 
chair and dreamily uttered the ‘‘ To be, or not to be,” we felt, from 
the instant that he slowly came in sight—absently piaying with the 
hilt of his sword—that in imagination he had faced death, death by 
his own hand after his terrible duty should be done. He has not met 
his death thus ; he has died as the noble, sorrowful, wronged prince 
should die, with only blood shed in justice spilt upon his soul. 

In retrospect, we find that we have seen no photograph of 
Shakspere’s actual scenes. We have seen the reverse of the medal, 
the other side of the moon. The essence of art is not to transfix 
what is already present, but to suggest the unexpressed. This Hamlet 
has filled up the gaps. Like the subtlest genius in painting and 
literature, he has led us to think for ourselves rather than he has 
actually thought for us. 

Lessons are to be learnt from all that is great. Perhaps the 
lesson to be drawn from a simple, earnest Hamlet is, to rely a little 
more upon the cleverness of others and less upon our own, to look 
more closely into Shakspere’s text and less into our own philosophical 
dreams. SuwarRow, 








Bertin.—On Saturday, Feb. 7th, Musicdirector Rossberg had the 
honour to perform, with his distinguished Music-corps, before His 
Imperial Highness the Crown Prince. The programme was: Men- 
delssohn’s overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ; Chopin's 
Concerto for the Piano, in E minor; and a symphonic poem, 
‘* Shakspere,” composed by Charles Oberthiir (of London), who had 
the honour of dedicating this work to Her Imperial Highness the 
Crown Princess ; also two one by G. Rossberg, and Wotan’s 
‘* Adieu!” and “ Feuerzauber” from Wagner’s Nibelungen. All 
these pieces were executed with the utmost precision, and the 
Crown Prince expressed, during a lengthened conversation, his 
warmest appreciation to Herr Rossberg.—Berlin Gazette, Feb. 9th. 


THE Bacu Cuorr gave their twenty-second public concert at St 
James's Hall on Thursday evening. The first part consisted of a 
setting, by Mr C. Hubert Parry, of ‘‘Scenes from Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. The 
second part comprised the Pastoral Symphony from J. S. Bach's 
‘Christmas Oratorio,” the oboi d'amore parts, as originally written 
for this symphony, being played by Messrs Horton and Lebon on 
those instruments (manufactured by Messrs Mahillon & Co., of 
Brussels), for the first time in England. The concert concluded 
with the performance, for the first time in England, of a short 
oratorio, entitled 7'he Star of Bethlehem, by Friedrich Kiel, a 
member of the Senate of the Prussian ‘‘ Acadamie der Kiinste,” in 
Berlin. The principal singers were Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr W. H. Brereton, Mr Otto 
Goldschmidt conducted. 





WAIES. 

Drury LANE THEATRE.—Although the present week is the seventh 
since the production of the pantomime at this theatre on Boxing 
Night, its popularity is so great that there are still morning perfor- 
mances three times a week, in addition to the evening representa- 
tions, which are fully attended. 

A child pianist, Louise Hoch, has been playing in New York. 

The Teatro Rossini, Leghorn, is now closed, as well as the Teatro 
Goldoni. 

Paolo Serrao has been appointed director of the Musical Institute, 
Florence. 

A new opera, Marinella, music by Ciardi, has been very well 
received at Prato. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele is to be performed, under the direction 
of Usiglio, at Pisa. 

The new lady-violinists, the Sisters Milanollo, have played with 
much success in Turin, 

The Operatic Festival at Chicago, U.S., will begin on the 6th 
April and last two weeks. 

Smareglia’s Bianca da Cervia will be performed this season at the 
Teatro Comunale, Trieste. 

Ferdinando Formari has resigned the artistic direction of the 
Teatro del Fondo, Naples. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda is to be performed in the spring at the 
Politeama Rossetti, Trieste. 

The Felsinea Society, Bologna, will, this year again, give a short 
series of operatic performances. 

Salvatore Farini, the song writer, has been promoted Commander 
of the Order of the Italian Crown. 

Leopoldo Mastrigli, author of Gli Uomini illustrinella Musica, will 
shortly publish a new work entitled Beethoven. 

Lohengrin, with a cast including Signore Kupfer, Pozzoni, and the 
tenor, Stagno, has been well received at Turin. 

The Italian operatic season at the Teatro Principal, Cadiz, was 
inaugurated with a performance of La Favorita. 

Dr Damrosch’s German Opera Company were to open on the 23rd 
inst. at the Columbia Operahouse, Chicago, U.S. 

The new Imperial Theatre, Constantinople, was to open on the 
19th inst with the Salvator Rosa of Carlo Gomez. 

Two well-known vocalists, Bianchi-Montaldo and De Reszké, are 
said to be engaged at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 

Carl Grammann’s Andreasfest has been performed, but with only 
very moderate success, at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

A young tenor, Ferdinando De Lucia, has been engaged by 
Mauritz Strakosch for the spring season at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

The average annual amount paid during the last three years as the 
‘droit des pauvres,” by the Paris Grand Opera, has been 308,649 
francs, 

In consequence of bad business, the opera company has left the 
Teatro Metastasio, Rome, and been succeeded by a buffo opera 
company. 

Lucrezia Borgia, with Elena Theodorini, Masini, and Silvestri in 
the three leading characters, has proved attractive at the Teatro 
Real, Madrid. 

The People’s Concert Society, New York, gave its second free 
concert, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, on the 31st ult. in 
Steinway Hall. 

A new Choral Society, named The Cercle Félix Godefroid, in 
honour of the celebrated harpist who was born there, has been 
founded in Namur. 

Ambroise Thomas is, as usual about this time, taking his annnal 
holiday at his Saint Bernhard Villa, Hyéres, He returns to Paris at 
the end of the month. 

A new operetta, Der Giinstling, music by a hitherto unknown 
composer named Grau, has been accepted at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stadtisches Theater, Berlin. 

The Christopher Columbus Society, Genoa, lately performed a 
new and original operetta, Schoppentrinker, book by Professor 
Pollane, music by Enrico Zambelli. 

According to the last report issued by the Committee at Eutin, 
the subscriptions as yet received for the Monument to be erected 
there to Carl Maria von Weber amounted to only 3,736 marks, 16 
pfennigs. 

Giuseppina Gargano has brought an action against the manage- 
ment of the San Carlo, Naples, oe non-payment of salary, and non- 
fulfilment of their promise that she should make her first appearance 
in Hamlet. 
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Mapleson’s Opera Company will give performances in San 
Francisco during March. His co-partnership with Adelina Patti 
. expires at the end of the spring season. _ 

he first performance, under the direction of Lamoureux, of Adal- 
bert Goldschmidt’s oratorio, Die Sieben Todsiinden, in Paris, is fixed 
for the 12th March, at the Cirque d’Eté. 

Mdme Ambre, who has been singing at Lille, is engaged for next 
season at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brussels. Her book, Une 
Diva, has already reached its tenth edition. 

It is stated that the Municipality of Rome has forbidden the per- 
formance of serious opera at the Teatro Argentina lest such 
performance might injure the Teatro Apollo. 

Wagner’s Walkitre has been produced by the German company at 
the Metropolitan Operahouse, New York, Mdme Materna im- 
personating Briinnhilde and Schott, Siegmund. 

An opera, written by Emil Kayser and bearing the same title, Der 
Trompeter von Sikkingen, as that recently produced by V. E. 
Nessler at the Royal Operahouse, will be given in the summer at 
Kroll’s Theater, Berlin. 

The revival at the Court Theatre of Mr James Albery’s version of 
Les Forchambault is fixed for Saturday evening next. Originally 
produced as The Crisis, this comedy, revised by the adaptor for the 
occasion, is now to be called The Denhams. 

A pianoforte arrangement of the score of Berlioz’s 7’e Deum, to be 
given at the last Crystal Palace concert of the series, is in course of 
preparation by Mr C, A. Barry, and will be published by Messrs 
Stanley Lucas in time for the performance. This will be good news 
to those who frequently do not comprehend Berlioz as much as they 
would like to do. 

The Pester Lloyd announces the death of one of the chiefs of 
Hungarian Gipsy music, Racz Pali. He had been member of a 
regimental band for 24 years. On retiring from the army he 
established his ‘‘Gipsy band,” which has held for upwards of a 
quarter of a century the first rank in popularity in Hungary. Liszt 
has — a laudatory memoir on the ‘[zigany music. Pali was 72 
years old. 

Lorp Lyrtroy’s “ Brutus.”—The late Lord Lytton’s Brutus, hence- 
forth to be known under the title of Junius, or The Household Gods, 
will be produced at the Princess’s on Thursday, the 26th inst. The 
principal parts are distributed as follows :—Junius Brutus, Mr 
Wilson Barrett ; Lucretia, Miss Eastlake ; the Sibyl, Miss Leighton; 
Collatine, Mr Leonard Gould; Slave Girl, Miss Mary Dickens ; 
Sextus Tarquin, Mr Willard; and Casca, Mr Walter Speakman. 
Generally reaggee, bene scenic artists, Messrs Walter Hann, Stafford 
Hall, Telbin, and Beverley have, we believe, in the elaborate scenes 
painted for the play made little attempt to imagine the architectural 
fashions of that remote period of Roman history, but with a pardon- 
able licence have drawn their inspiration from times less rude and 
primitive. The chief scenes represent a street in Rome with the 
exterior of the house of Collatine and the Temple of Jupiter, the 
ruined temple of Romulus, the interior of the house of Collatine, 
another street in Rome, and the palace of Tarquin, last of the kings 
of Rome.—T. M. (D. N.) 
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CHAPPELL'S VOGAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Frice 
1. Dulcedomum. 8.A.T.B.... oe ove Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. ‘aa ‘ae 1d. 
3. The girl I've left behind me, 8.A.T.B. ane “a 1d. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8.A.T.B.... on eve “ 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d, 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. on .. Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B oe ee <e -. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, aes eee pn ane Gounod 4d, 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) : ‘a pon aa 6d, 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... ase .. Brinley Richards 4d, 
ll, Maidens, never go a-wvoing. 8.8.T.T.B. Sir G@. A. Macfarren 2d, 
12. Faggot-binders’ Chorus _... ace . cee oes Gounod 4d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) ... Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus... edd ae a ne ae = 6h CS 
15. Ave Maria _... Aon pom pa soe ‘ni toe Arcadelt 1d, 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8,A.T.B. Sir J. Benedict 2d, 
18. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. 8.A,T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19, Thoughts of Chiidhood. S.A.TB.  .. oe Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring's Return, 8.4.T.B. a a | ae ” 2d, 
21. Anold Chureh Song. 8.A.T.B. ... cee os mie ” 2d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. ... sai aki ee a aad 2d, 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... ‘a on ose ooo ese pas 2d, 
24. Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. ... aes eo <i ae 2d, 
25. Orpheus witli his lute, 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8,A.A.... sla itd a we “a a ld, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. pore Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... sae ” 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. oes wos “ ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. . ‘ei ‘nis 4 . L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 58.8.5. i . Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare spirits, 8.5.5. sas ale po Sir G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B.... oa pe Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Musaniello). 8.A.T.B. po ” 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... em ie ‘nn Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ... ase pee pa pe a 2d, 
38, When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. ... oe Sin ea re 2d, 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B.  ... ok ps an % én 1d, 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.A.T.B.... Rossini 4d, 
t. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern as “os <a «. Gill 2d, 
42, Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B... pre a ‘a ... Brinley Richards 2d, 
43, “Twas fancy and the ocean's spray. 8.A.T.B.... .  @.A. Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B.... pa pea ad ad, 
45, O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Kgitto) = Rossini 2d, 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B. ... ae SirG. A. Macfarren 1d, 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ... — «. ‘a ld. 
48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G. A. Osborne 2d, 
49. Te Deum in F... ont os ose eee os Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F... as pe Nares 2d, 
51. Charity (La Carita). 8.8.8. e aaa Rossini 4d, 
52, Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... ons ‘on G. A. Osborne 4d, 
58. Ikmow. G.A.T.B. 20. nce ace nee oon Walter Hay 2d, 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) = A. Randegger 4d, 
55. The Offertory Sentences << 6 Edmund Rogers 4d, 
56. The Red-Cross Knight < ... Dr Calleott 2d, 
57. The Chough and Crow . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
58. The‘Carnovale” ..._... ia te aa ae Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... << te . Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel a see see a ee Henry Leslie 2d 
61, Offertory Sentences ... in +. _ E. Sauerbrey 4c, 
62. The Resurrection —... pea a = ree C. Villiers Stanford 64, 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song ... H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4c, 
64. The Men of Wales ... oe one os ... Brinley Richards 4a. 
65. Dame Durden... as eee pe “es eee aa one dae oe Be 
66, A little farm well ¢ill a «as woo we ... Hook id, 
67. There was a simple maiden << Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
68. Fair Hebe io pe aol as be pa on ld, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair aa a Se pe 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... eee “e poe pa ld. 
71. The Oak and the Ash —_<— ae a ld 
72. Heart of Oak ... ais pe a an pa ld, 
73." Come to the sunset ti << eee W. A. Phillpott 4d. 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. Se Soe. ce ee W.F. Banks 2d. 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Re di Lahore), Ohorus for female 
voices ai ane aa wpe re = eee ... J. Massenet 4d 
76. AlLoveldyl. S.A.T.B.  ... oe see ... E.R. Terry 2d, 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. 1... - eae J. Yarwood 2d, 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean... =... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea eo cenit aaa «+ «aed. Yarwood 2d. 
80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. ..  «. Bri Berlioz 3d. 
81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demcnio)... A. Rubinstein 3d, 
82. Hymnof Nature... woe ees - « Beethoven 3d, 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) ” 4d. 
85. Austrian NationalHymn ..  .. a Se Haydn 4d, 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.0. sana sas ... Joseph Robinson 4d, 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, Rest ( Velleda) ‘ an = .. ©.H. Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. C. G. Elsdsser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. - oe a pan om pe 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ( ame Ce ag pe Theodor L. Clemens = 
92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. ° ‘a 4 
98. tow wakes and weepS «.. tee tes we Felix W. Morley 2d. 
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